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The Queenship of Mary 


THE recent announcement that the Holy See is about to establish 
a liturgical feast of ‘Mary Queen of the Universe,’ was not un- 
expected. It was a natural sequence to the definition of Our 
Lady’s Assumption, and besides there has been a widespread 
movement in recent years to obtain the solemn recognition of 
Mary’s universal sovereignty by means of such a feast, which 
would correspond to the feast of Christ the King, established 


Din 1925. 
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That Mary is Queen of the Universe in the literal sense of 
the term-is the clear teaching of tradition, the pronouncements 
of the Holy See and the liturgy. In virtue of her Divine Mother- 
hood and her co-operation in the work of Redemption she possesses 
—in dependence on and through her Divine Son—not merely a 
primacy of honour but a real dominion over all angels and men. 
In a broadcast addressed to the pilgrims at Fatima on 13th May, 
1946, Pope Pius XII declared: ‘Jesus. is King of the eternal ages 
by nature and by conquest; through Him, with Him, subordinated 
to Him, Mary is Queen by grace, by divine alliance, by conquest, 
by a very special election. And her kingdom is as vast as that 
of her Son and God, since nothing is excluded from her sovereignty.’ 

The desirable thing was that the solemn and official proclamation 
of Mary’s sovereignty by the Holy See should come in response 


to the urgent petitions of her subjects. Already in 1870, Pius IX, 


replying to the petitions presented to him during the Vatican 
Council, said: “There will be something lacking to the sovereignty 
of Mary so ‘long as her subjects have not freely and solemnly 
proclaimed her Queen.’ ‘To achieve this the International Move- 
ment for the Sovereignty of Mary, (‘Pro Regalitate Mariae’) was 
started. Its beginning was inspired by a gracious exercise of that 
sovereignty itself on the part of Our Lady. 

In 1933 a child of Mary named Maria Morbidelli was one of 
a group of invalids travelling on a pilgrimage train from Rome 
to Lourdes, This young girl was dying of tuberculosis, her bones, 
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lungs and intestines being infected. Six times already she had 


made the journey in the hope of a cure and each time she had been” 
disappointed. Yet she had not lost hope, and in fact, though her 
condition was now desperate, she had greater confidence than 
ever, for during the night of the 11th February, she had dreamt 
that Our Lady appeared to her and bade her: ‘Come back again 
to Lourdes.’ 

When the pilgrimage had reached its destination the poor 
invalid happened to be placed before the Grotto just at the time 
when a group of pilgrims from the Diocese of Sens came to the 
spot for their parting visit. ‘Their Archbishop, who was leading the 
pilgrimage, exhorted them to dispose themselves to receive the 


papal blessing with faith and reverence. His words brought ’ 


back to the dying girl a suggestion made to her that she should 
ask for her cure in the name of the Holy Father. Recollecting 
herself she endeavoured to make the sign of the cross at the papal 
blessing and found she could do so; from that moment she was 
cured. 

There was great rejoicing among Maria’s associates of the 
Children of Mary and they began to look about for some means of 
showing their gratitude to Our Lady for the great favour she had 
done for one of their members. They wanted to do something big. 
Now it happened that the president of the Association had just 
read the Life of Marthe de Noaillat who had initiated the move- 
ment for the establishment of the feast of Christ the King. It 
provided the light that was needed. They would set to work to 
secure Mary’s solemn recognition as Queen of the Universe by 
means of a feast of the Queenship of Mary. With the encourage- 
ment of some important ecclesiastics they started off. A prayer 
was composed and a committee was formed, the President of which 
is Mgr. Alfonso M. de Sanctis, Bishop of Todi. A vast number 
of signatures were secured for the petition to the Holy See. Four 
volumes of these were presented to the Holy Father in December, 
1946, and a further volume has been added each year of the feast 
of Christ the King. As well as innumerable priests, religious and 
laity, thirty-nine Cardinals and more than eight hundred Bishops 
have given their support to the Movement; so too have the Heads 
of many Religious. Orders, Rectors of Pontifical Academies and 
Superiors of Seminaries. As a sample of the manner in which 
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®Ordinaries have expressed their adhesion, here is the letter sent 
_by Cardinal Stritch: ‘I, Samuel Cardinal Stritch, Archbishop of 


Boston, adhere entirely to the “Pious International Movement 
for the Royalty of Mary,” established in Rome, and I join with 
all the Bishops who in the whole world beseech His Holiness 
Pope Pius XII, gloriously reigning, to grant the liturgical feast 
of Mary Queen of the World.’ 


Prayer of the Sovereignty of Mary 


O Mary, Immaculate Mother of God, whom the Angels 
and Saints attend in heavenly bliss, we hail Thee as Queen 
of Heaven and Earth; we beseech Thee to proclaim Thy 
sovereignty over the souls of men. 
By the divine grace of which Thou art the kindly channel 
obtain that every soul may in truth know God, that every 
heart may in charity embrace Him, that every will may in 
humility surrender to Him. 
O, do Thou, our Mother, establish in each of us Thy abode of 
love, that from Thee all our joys may spring, in Thee all 
our troubles may be calmed, through Thee all our prayers 
may confidently rise. 
Hasten O powerful Queen, to conquer the world in the 
peace of Thy love, for the splendour of Thy crown in the 
glorious advent of the universal reign of Thy divine Son, 
Jesus Christ, our Lord! 


100 days’ indulgence. Cornelius, 
Bishop of Cork and 
Ap. Adm. of Ross. 
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The Marian Doctrine of Dom Marmion 
(Concluded) 


M. M. Puimipon, O.P. i 


‘Behold Thy Mother’ 


‘Devotion to Mary is not then of supererogation, but essential,’ | 
remarks Dom Marmion; ‘it is a consequence of the Incarnation.’ () 
‘That is why those who do not know the Blessed Virgin, those 
who do not love her, run great risk of not understanding the 
mystery of the Incarnation and the other mysteries of the humanity 
of Christ. The nations which have lost the love of Mary have 
also lost faith in the Incarnation. If we desire to love Christ, 
that He may be everything for us and that we may be His, we 
need a true and great devotion to the Blessed Virgin.’ 

For Dom Marmion this devotion embodies our apprehension 
of the role of Mary in relation to each of us. In the course of his 
sermons, his retreats, his direction, he never ceases to repeat to 
souls the words of Christ on the Cross: ‘Ecce Mater tua! Behold 
thy Mother!’ For him this dictates the fundamental attitude of 
our personal relations with Mary. As she is our Mother, we 


ought, like Christ Jesus, to love her and venerate her with the 
heart of a son. 


Personal Form of Devotion to Mary 


Is it possible to say that Dom Marmion was a Marian soul? 

He himself will reply to us as a true master of the spiritual 
life and confide to us in a few profound phrases, full of meaning, 
his very personal manner of understanding the life of intimacy 
with Mary. 

With a rare power of thought, he relates his Marian views to 
the grandiose syfithesis of our predestination in Jesus Christ 
according to the divine plan which constitutes the axis of his 
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® spirituality, ‘All our perfection consists in expressing the image 
of Jesus Christ. God has predestined us to become like His 
Son. ‘‘Praedestinavit nos conformes imaginis Filii sui.” (§) 
‘But, in Jesus Christ, there are attributes, perfections, which 
are fundamental and essential, and others which flow from these 
and which we consider as secondary. So far as the essential 
attributes are concerned, it is the duty of every Christian to 
reproduce them, and their perfection in each soul is the measure of 
its perfection; whilst the other attributes of Our Lord are 
reproduced by souls more or less perfectly according to circum- 
stances and the attraction of the Holy Spirit. But there are two 
fundamental attributes which are, so to speak, the essence of the 
® Man-God, and their imitation, their reproduction in us are the 
essence of our sanctity: Jesus is “Filius Patris’’ and ‘Filius Mariae.” 
The more we are in Him “children of God” and “children of 
Mary,” the more we share in His infinite holiness, the more we are 
perfect. It is by Baptism, in clothing ourselves with Jesus Christ, 
that we necessarily become in Him children of the Eternal Father 
and children of Mary.’ This is no figure, no metaphor, As St. 
John says: ‘we shall be called and shall be the sons of, God.’ (9) 
Similarly, we are really children of Mary because she is the Mother 
of His Mystical Body. On the Cross, Jesus entrusted us officially 
to His Mother, because if she brought forth in joy Her Child 
who was without stain, it was fitting that in Her sorrow she should 
give birth to sinners. 
It is for us to ratify this grace of adoption by filling our hearts 
with the dispositions of Jesus Christ towards His Mother. ‘Jesus 
' being essentially “Son of God” and “Son of Mary,” we also 
8 must be by grace what Jesus Christ is by nature: children of God 
and children of Mary. God will recognise for His true sons only 
those who, like Jesus, are children of Mary.’ 
_ We possess in these lines all the Marian spirituality of Dom 
Marmion, at once in his dogmatic views and in the fundamental 
attitude of the Christian towards Mary. They insert our spiritual 
and Marian life into the heart of the mystery of the redemptive 
Incarnation, and keep us inseparably united to Jesus in the whole 
economy of salvation. Such a formula of Marian life touches the 
very essence of Christianity. 


8 Rom. VIII, 29. 
9 John III, I. 
Dd 
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The whole progress of the Christian in his Marian life will O- % 
consist therefore in modelling himself on the most intimate feelings . 
of Jesus towards His Mother. ‘Jesus Christ is our model. And, 
just as we find in Him the perfect type of the child of God, so in 
Him also shall we find the perfect type of the child of Mary.’ 

What must be done to realise this sublime programme? 

‘Jesus chose His Mother from all eternity. He conferred on 
her, with her divine maternity, all the other privileges which we 
admire in her and which He paid for with His Blood. As for us, 
we also ought to choose her freely as our Mother, to rejoice in all 
her privileges and to thank God for them. 

‘Jesus was subject to His Mother. “Erat subditus illis.” (1°) We 
must also obey Mary. Let us be docile to her counsel to imitate 
Jesus. Does she not say to each of us: ““Whatsoever He shall say to 
you, do ye;” (14) “This is My beloved Son, hear ye Him’? (1%) 

‘Jesus loved and honoured His Mother. It is for us to honour 
her, to love her, to find our joy in all her privileges. To rejoice 
in the divine attributes is a very exalted, form of love. 

‘Let us love Mary more than all mothers. On her side a Mother’s 
heart always pardons. Mary sees Jesus in each of us.’ 

In his numerous retreat sermons, Dom Marmion recurs tirelessly 
to these fundamental themes. He wishes to see souls identify 
themselves with Jesus in His sentiments of a Son towards His 
Mother. He loves to repeat to Christ, the life of his soul, the 
petition of St. Gertrude: ‘Lord, say for us to Thy Mother: “Ecce 
filius tuus,” “Behold Thy son.” ’ We must recall also the end of 
his magnificent consecration to the Most Holy Trinity, the climax 
of his spiritual life, at Louvain (Christmas, 1908): ‘O Mary, 
Mother of Christ, Mother of Holy Love, form us thyself according 
to the Heart of thy Son.’ This is purest Gospel. 

Thus Dom Marmion is a Marian soul, but in a very personal 
manner, in keeping with his own spirituality, which constantly 
urges him to seek in Christ the source and living model of all 
holiness. Following His example, he wishes to become a loving son 
of Mary, to be in her service ‘another Christ.’ 

Nothing shows this more than his reaction to the writings of 
10 Luke II, 51. 


11 John II, 5. 
12 Mark IX, 6. 
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® Grignon de Montfort. ‘I am familiar with “The Secret of Mary,” ’ 


2) 


he wrote in 1906. ‘For certain souls, who are attracted to it by 
grace, this devotion is without doubt fruitful and sanctifying. 
But that it may be so, it is necessary to be drawn to it by the 
Holy Spirit. For myself I have tried it, but found rather that it 
distracted me and troubled my soul. Father Faber himself tells 
us that, in the beginning, he experienced a strong distaste for this 
devotion, but that later he got the grace to use it with great sweetness 
and benefit to his soul. 

‘In practice, I do not employ it myself. J go to God through 
Jesus. Mary helps me to know her Son and to go to Him. As 
for others, if they are drawn to it I encourage them; for this 
devotion has been propagated by a saint, and it may be that it 
seems to us exaggerated only because we are not yet at his height 
of sanctity.’ 

Each soul goes to God by its own way. This does not in the 
least diminish the great value of “The Treatise on the True 
Devotion to Mary,’ which remains in the Church the purest 
masterpiece of our Marian literature and probably the shortest 
way to transform oneself into Mary and through her into Jesus 
Christ.. The richness of the Church comes from the admirable 
variety of her saints. Each expresses in his own manner one of the 
aspects of the capital grace of Christ and of His infinite plenitude. 

Dom Marmion found directly in Christ the ideal of his own life 
of intimacy with Mary. 

This did not prevent him, when grace urged him to it, from 


- identifying himself with- the sentiments of Mary’s soul, from 


reciting the Divine Office ‘in the person of the Virgin Mary, in 
persona Beatae Mariae Virginis,’ “addressing my praises and my 
prayers in her name,’ he says, ‘as she herself must have done to 


‘the Eternal Father through Jesus Christ, trying to enter into the 


sentiments of her profound adoration, of her humility, of her 
confidence and also of her joy in the thought of the victory of her 
Son. Another thought,’ he adds, ‘has made me understand that all 
praise addressed to Mary goes quite pure to the glory of the 
adorable Trinity, as in her Magnificat. If I consecrate myself to 
Mary, she receives this gift from me only to offer it immediately to 
God.’ ‘One of the best means of profiting fully by the Holy 
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Sacrifice of the Mass,’ he will recommend later to priests, ‘is to OF 
clothe ourselves in the dispositions of Mary.’ 

It is Mary in her hidden life he proposes as a model for con- 
templative souls. He invites them to imitate the faithful Virgin, 
fulfilling the whole Law, not in a pharisaical spirit, but by a 
life of love. ‘The Virgin of the Incarnation pronouncing her ‘fiat’ 
appears to him as the ideal of all religious life. In each of his 
retreats he devotes some conference to the praise of Mary; he 
exhorts souls to live in intimacy with her, he urges them towards 
her in every way. ‘Be an apostle of the Blessed Virgin. . . . Go to 
her in all your difficulties.’ He himself each morning consecrates 
himself specially to the Blessed Virgin: ‘I ask her to accept me as 
her child: ‘Ecce filius tuus.”’ During a pilgrimage to Lourdes ey 
he writes: ‘I receive here great graces.’ 

He does not like to see souls ‘burdening themselves with 
practices.’ ‘Particular devotions are like flowers in a garden; one 
must know how to choose. One is as good as another; it does not 
matter which, but one must be constant.’ 

For himself, apart from the Holy Sacrifice and the Divine 
Office, he was specially devoted to the Rosary. ‘I know,’ he said, 
‘that one meets liturgists who disdain and despise the chaplet on 
the pretext that this devotion is good for women and children. But 
to enter heaven, one must be “‘little’”’. ‘‘Unless you become as little 
children, you shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.” (18) Great 
people are not for heaven.’ ‘The Rosary recited with devotion’ 
he affirmed, ‘can lead souls to the highest perfection.’ He had 
grasped the essential with rare penetration. His contemplative 
soul moved with ease in these vast horizons of the mysteries of (jy 
our redemption. ‘Each mystery of the life of Christ contains a 
secret virtue for those who meditate on it with faith and love. 
It is with the mysteries of the Rosary as with the liturgical year: 
Christ is not for us a model only but the living source of all holiness. 
Thence comes the extraordinary sanctifying power of this devotion. 
. . » While we contemplate the mysteries we beseech the Eternal 
Father, in the name of His Son and through the intercession of 
Mary, to grant us a grace of imitation appropriate to each of the 
mysteries, in accordance with the Church’s appeal in the prayer 


13 Matt. XVIII. 
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@f the feast: et tmitemur quod continent, and that we may imitate 
what they contain. 

‘What a marvellous source of grace and holiness the Rosary 
thus becomes for those who give themselves according to its true 
spirit to this magnificent devotion, so dear to every Catholic 
heart!’ 

If he loves the Rosary, it is because he sees in it, as in the 
Liturgy, a summary of all the mysteries of Christ. And for him 
it is always necessary to return there: Christ is all. 

Read again, in Christ the Life of the Soul, the beautiful chapter 
consecrated to the Mother of the Word Incarnate, or the sublime 

_meditations on the hidden life of Mary in Christ in His Mysteries, 
Sand it will be evident to what a degree for Dom Marmion the 
mystery of Mary is indissociably united to the mystery of Christ. 

The invocation freely chosen by ‘him, which it was his custom, 
before his instructions, to pronounce with an accent peculiarly 
his own, expresses well the deepest emotion of his soul and the 
great passion of his life: ‘Mater Christi.’ Dom Marmion sees 
above all in Mary the Mother of Christ. From that has come 
forth the form, so personal and so profound, of his Marian devotion: 
he wills to be for Mary another son, ‘another Christ.’ 


NOT TO SPEAK OF SELF 


There is often as much affectation in speaking of what is 

humiliating as of what exalts us in the eyes of others. The 
q safest rule is not to speak of self at all, unless there is a real 
9 reason for doing so. 

There is a certain self-love in talking so much about 
self-love; it wants to seem very enlightened as to the vice 
of self-love, and rests satisfied with its own penetration. 
I prefer an honest forgetfulness of self to a perpetual deploring 
of one’s own self-love; and such forgetfulness only comes 
where the heart is full of God. 

Try rather to love God than to fidget yourself as to 
whether you do love Him; and make up for what is wanting 
more by increased love than by bemoaning your lack of it. 

(Bossuet). 
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Our Lady of Knock © 
By MicuarL O’CarroL., C.S.Sp. 


THERE are three questions to be answered about Knock. 

May we reasonably believe that Our Lady appeared there? 

What significance attaches to the manner of her apparition? 

What benefit to the soul may one expect from devotion to Knock? 

I shall take these questions in turn. 

The reported apparitions at Knock must be subjected to the 
tests I outlined briefly in a previous article. Is it in agreement 
with the general tenets of our Faith? Is it supported by reliable 
- testimony? 

The essentials of the story are that on the 21st August, 1879, 
a number of villagers saw in the late rainy evening a tableau of 
figures grouped against the gable end of the parish church. These 
figures were motionless or almost so; they remained visible for 
about an hour and a half. They were recognised by the onlookers 
as supernatural—in the centre of the group the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, to her right St. Joseph and on her left St. John the Evangelist. 
An altar surmounted by a lamb with a cross was seen further to 
the left and there seemed to be hovering spirits in his immediate 
neighbourhood. 

Now that is the principal event. Much can be written and has 
been written by way of indirect justification, comparative explan- 
ation and interpretation. By way of background, commentators 
recall local traditions of piety to St. Patrick who passed that way; 
they also point understandably to the time as being in some way 
suitable for such a supernatural occurrence—a time of public 
distress due to famine with land agitation threatening; or they 
speak of the saintly character of the parish priest. All this is for 
the moment of indirect, secondary interest. It is irrelevant to the 
main issue. All that we need to study is: Did these figures appear? 
It is clear that we can pass at once to the examination of testimony. 
In the content of the tableau there is nothing either undignified 
or in opposition to our Faith. 

For reliable testimony we need witnesses who can observe, 
recall and report faithfully and who in addition will speak the truth. 
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In the Knock story we have to deal with an assorted company of 
witnesses—fifteen in all. They were all natives of the village, 
some elderly, some young, the youngest being in their teens. 

It would stretch this article too far to set forth biographical 
details about each of these witnesses. Their lives have been studied, 
their characters separately judged. They were considered reliable 
by all those who knew them. In particular a diocesan commission 
of enquiry set up by Dr. McHale Archbishop of Tuam, found 
them trustworthy. So did countless visitors from abroad—prelates, 
journalists and others sufficiently practised in the assessment of 
character, quality and motive. I recall in particular the name 
of one member of the Commission of Enquiry—Canon Ulick 

-@ Bourke, a man of learning and experience, whose judgment could 
not lightly be called in question. 

Fifteen witnesses say they saw this apparition. One of the last 
survivors of the group, a good, pious, perfectly normal woman, 
over forty years later repeated her testimony on oath and on her 
death bed, protesting her consciousness that she would soon 
face God, her affirmation of the same truth was full and explicit. 
Among those who accepted her testimony as well as that of the 
others was Mr. Justice Coyne, President of Knock Shrine Society. 
He was a trained lawyer and his professional duty was the constant 
evaluation of evidence in the courts. I mention in passing that 
Mr. Coyne’s book, Knock Shrine in Picture and Story, is the 
indispensable source book on the subject. It completed the life- 
long labours of that admirable Christian gentleman in the cause 
of the Shrine. 

The witnesses were in this case competent to observe, recall, 

Wand report what they saw. Fantastic suggestions have been made 
that some trick was worked with a magic lantern; but tests made 
at the time proved this totally absurd. Another suggestion had 
to do with phosphorescent effects. There has never been found or 
adduced a scrap of evidence to support this hypothesis. 

What of the possibility of collective hallucination? It may be 
dismissed for the following reasons. The situation was completely 

_unfavourable—a wet sleepy autumn evening in an Irish village. 
There was no collective stimulus, no preparation of mind that 
would make the subjects recipient. Finally the nature of the 
object seen, its comprehensive complex character and richness 
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of detail, differs entirely from the simple, blurred, emotionally’) 
charged creations of those subject to hallucination, 

There remains the question of veracity or truthfulness which 
I shall consider in the form. Did they lie? When a number of 
people lie with complete agreement in the false tale they tell, there 
must be a preconceived plan and an ultimate motive. Partners 
in such a plan would have certain essential characteristics in 
common. They would not differ so much in age and interests as 
those we are dealing with. With regard to motive, one can be 
equally emphatic. No motive has been discovered that would 
explain collusion in such an elaborate campaign of deceit. The 
motive of gain would not stand serious examination for one 
moment. Perhaps, it may be said, they were impelled by the 
desire for notoriety, They had little hope of it unless in addition — 
to the apparition they could also produce miracles. For even to 
places where genuine apparitions have occurred the crowds are 
drawn primarily by hope of miracles. Moreover, several of the 
witnesses in Knock left the village and, one of them who up to 
his death gave the identical evidence he had given sixty years before, 
constantly shunned the crowds. 

To illustrate these general remarks one should quote extensively 
from the evidence given by the witnesses, One or two passages 
must here suffice due to limitation of space. I shall take them 
from the statements of Patrick Hill, a boy of fourteen years and 
from Mary Beirne, who later as Mrs. O’Connell repeated her 
testimony on oath. 

Patrick Hill: ‘We saw the figures—the Blessed Virgin, St. 
Joseph and St. John and an altar with a lamb on the altar and a _ 
cross behind the lamb, . . . I saw everything distinctly, The @ 
figures were full and round as if they had a body and life; they 
said nothing; but as we approached they seemed to go back a — 
little towards the gable. I distinctly beheld the Blessed Virgin | 
Mary life size, standing about two feet or so above the ground, 
clothed in white robes which were fastened at the neck; her hands 
were raised to the height of the shoulders, as if in prayer, with 
the palms facing one another, but slanting inwards towards the 
face. ... I saw St. Joseph to the Blessed Virgin’s right hand; 
his head was bent, from the shoulders, forward; he appeared to be 
paying his respects. . . . St. John was dressed like a Bishop 
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Preaching; he wore a small mitre on his head; he held a Mass 
book, or a Book of Gospels in his left hand. . . . On the altar 
stood a lamb, the size of a lamb eight weeks old—the face of the 
lamb was fronting the west and looking in the direction of the 
Blessed Virgin and St. Joseph; behind the lamb a large cross 
was placed erect or perpendicular on the altar; around the lamb 
I saw angels hovering during the whole time, for the space of 
one hour and a half or longer.’ 

Mary Beirne: ‘The first I learned of it was on coming at the time 
just named from my mother’s house in company with Miss Mary 
McLoughlin and at the distance of three hundred yards or so from 

_g the Church, I beheld, all at once, standing out from the gable, 

‘and rather to the west of it three figures which, on more attentive 
inspection appeared to be that of the Blessed Virgin, St. Joseph 
and St. John. That of the Blessed Virgin was life size, the others 
apparently either not so big or not so high as her figure; they stood 
a little distance out from the gable wall, and, as well as I could 
judge, a foot and a half or two feet from the ground.’ 

On the question of identifying the third figure as St. John, 
Mary Beirne was very frank. She admitted that she was led to 
this view through having seen a statue of the saint in Lecanvey 
—a church in the district. 

“The statue at Lecanvey had a book in the left hand and the 
fingers of the right hand raised. The figure before me on this 
present occasion of which I am speaking had a book in the left 
hand, as I have stated, and the index finger and the middle finger 
of the right hand raised, as if he were speaking, and impressing 

W® some point forcibly on an audience. It was this coincidence of 
_ figure and pose that made me surmise, for it is only an opinion, 
that the third figure was that of St. John, the beloved disciple of 

Our Lord. But I am not in any way sure what saint or character 

the figure represented. I said as I now expressed, that it was 

St. John the Evangelist and then all the others present said 

the same—said what I stated.’(1) 

1 I quote this extract lest anyone coming upon it may be tempted to think that 
the vision was suggested by the previous image of the statue. Such a fear 
is groundless for: (a) the figure of St. John is but one element in a complex 
tableau, (b) others had no knowledge of the statue but saw the figure, (c) there 
is no evidence of any abnormal reaction in Miss Beirne’s conduct. Presumably, 
if Divine Providence were to permit St. John to appear to such people, it 
would be in a form in some way recognisable through local images or statuary. 

=) No one has ever objected to the fact that Our Lady appeared to the Little 


Flower in the form of a statue in her bedroom. There are other accepted 
instances of the same thing. 
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Knock is not as well known as La Salette, Lourdes or Fatima 
But the primary evidence for the apparition is superior to that | 
available for those great apparitions (*). By primary evidence I 
mean the evidence of witnesses bearing directly on the fact of 
the apparition. There has been overwhelming secondary evidence 
to corroborate or confirm in the other cases. Such would be the 
fact that in Lourdes singular miracles of healing were worked and 
the seer eventually became a canonised saint. At the time of the 
apparition she was just a young peasant girl like those of Knock. 
Those who believed in her did not then know she would become a 
saint, nor that the miracles would continue for upwards of a © 
century. They had primarily her word for what she saw. oO 

In Fatima the word of three young children was also the 
foundation of belief—with this important qualification that the 
miracle of the sun was in the nature of a sign to confirm belief. 
Those who witnessed that phenomenon could rightly so regard it. 
Immense publicity has been given to Fatima—some of it mis- 
guided. Far be it from me to cast the least doubt on the general 
supernatural nature of the phenomena nor on the relevance of 
the message. But two things must be borne in mind. First the 
alleged secrets were secrets for the children in so far as they 
presumably were previously ignorant of them. But they were not 
disclosures to the Church at large. The doctrine of the Immaculate 
Heart was in existence for at least a hundred and fifty years before 
1917. Pope Pius X had indulgenced a formula of consecration 
and he had been asked to dedicate to the Heart of Mary the whole 
human race as his predecessor has so dedicated it to the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus. The fact of Hell was part of the Church’s teaching © 
from the start. 

The second point to be remembered about Fatima is this. 
The alleged references to war, peace and Russia have been shown 
to be slightly inaccurate—I say slightly, for it would be rash to 
deny the obvious relevance of the message to Russia. “%™ 
2 Objection has been made to the fact that one witness seeing the apparition 

was mistaken and passed by. She was the priest’s housekeeper and fancied 

that he had ‘been supplied with these beautiful figures from Dublin or some- 
where else and that he said nothing about them but had left them in the open 
air.’ Later she returned and recognised that it was really a heavenly apparition. 

To those anxious about this mistake, I recall a greater one of which there 

is no doubt whatsoever—St. Mary Magdalen’s thinking that the Risen Jesus 


was the gardener! A mistake in recognition is not a major defect in testimony. 
St. Bernadette did not know the meaning of the words, Immaculate Conceptiong) 


OUR LADY OF KNOCK ~ Om 


Yet crowds flock to Lourdes and Fatima. Why not to Knock? 
DThat is the secret of Providence. We go to Lourdes to be healed 
in body or mind; for we have Our Lady’s express invitation and 
promise. But we do not go to Knock, perhaps because in Ireland, 
even in spiritual matters, an Irishman, unless he possesses great 
simplicity and wisdom, is fatally inclined to distrust his fellow- 
Irishman. There is no truer generalization about us than this. 
Even St. Malachy had to go to Clairvaux to find in St. Bernard 
his biographer! The Legion of Mary had to go as far as China 
and to face an ordeal of fire to convince some Irishmen that it 
was the real thing! 
What significance attaches to the apparition? Here we are on 
_ more difficult ground—interpretation of supernatural happenings. 
Each is free to ponder and look for a meaning. It is in keeping 
with the general content of so many apparitions to see the figure 
of Our Lady, honoured especially nowadays as the Mediatrix of 
all graces, the Queen of Heaven and earth. The emphasis in the 
apparition of Knock is not on her Immaculate Conception as at 
Lourdes nor on the Immaculate Heart and the Rosary as in Fatima. 
She bears a crown, and her hands are open in a gesture of blessing. 
Beside her, fittingly, is her beloved spouse St. Joseph and on the 
other side St. John, who stood with her by the Cross and received 
her into his care. St. John is the prototype of the faithful child of 
Mary; he it is who put down the record of two important episodes 
in her life—the miracle at Cana obtained through her intercession 
and the last meeting on earth of the Son and Mother: ‘Woman 
behold thy Son; Son behold thy Mother.’ It was the fourth 
Evangelist too who penned the praise of Our Lady in his vision 
of the Apocalypse: ‘A Woman clothed with the sun, with the moon 
beneath her feet and on her head a crown of twelve stars.’ 

St. John who was seen with a mitre and a book stood near the 
other rather unusual element of the apparition—the altar sur- 
mounted by a lamb. How may we interpret this? 

Possibly as a symbolic reference to the sacrifice of the Altar? 
It may be maintained that the idea of the Mass does in fact dominate 
the apparition. Everything seems to point to that—the altar with 
the sacrificial Lamb, the gesture of Our Lady, the presence of 
St. John in vestments, and the respectful attitude of St. Joseph. 

We may also see in the vision a reminder of another great truth 
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connected with the Mass—the necessity of Mary’s mediation and 
intercession and the unique character which the latter achulreal 
because of Our Lady’s Assumption. We use bodily relics of the 
saints when we wish to obtain our requests, but we have no bodily 
relics of Our Heavenly Mother. We have however, something 
infinitely more powerful—we have the continuation on our altars 
of the sacrifice in which her Son was immolated. We have His 
very Body and Blood on the altar and, at the same moment, in 
Heaven at the right hand of the Father and with it is the human 
source from which it was taken—the assumed body of Mary. If 
the dead bodies of the saints move the heart of God on our behalf 
how much more the living body of the Immaculate One who 
crushed forever the enemy of mankind. Such are the tentative oO 
suggestions one may make by way of interpretation. 

What effect in the soul may we expect from devotion to Knock? 
In this Marian year the Pope has enjoined Catholics everywhere 
to make pilgrimages to approved shrines of Our Lady with special 
petition for the apparent needs of the Church in this present 
critical hour. 

“Therefore, in this Encyclical Letter We earnestly repeat those 
exhortations made by Us more than once before as the occasion 
arose; and We firmly trust that during the celebration of this 
Marian Year fervent prayers be offered throughout the world to 
the most powerful Mother of God who is also our tender mother; 
and that in those prayers special requests be made of her efficacious 
and ever present patronage, that the sacred rights which are proper 
to the Church, and which the very exercise of human and civil 
liberty demands may be openly and sincerely recognised by all, 
and this without doubt will conduce to the greatest common good () 
and increase of common concord.’ (Fulgens Corona). 

Pilgrims to Knock or those who meditate elsewhere on its 
message, will see in it something unusual and profound, due 
probably to the silence that marked the apparition. No word was 
spoken, no oral message delivered. The apparition does not 
bear in popular devotion a name or phrase giving a clue to its 
doctrinal meaning. Rather does it invite scrutiny, meditation and 
a kind of holy wonder. If it is a help to Faith, as are all miraculous 
happenings, it also’ provides an exercise and a salutary discipline 
in that great virtue. Thus it opens the soul to God’s action; 
thus it creates in the soul the silence, the spirit of detachment 
from creatures which is the essential condition of divine union. €) 
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ss Supping With God 


GEORGE Byrne, S.J. 


IN THE New Testament there are homely pictures drawn of our 
dealings with God, which we should never have thought of using. 
If only we would turn to God with our hearts, our Lord says that 
the Father and He would make ‘their abode’ with us. St. John, in 
the Apocalypse, adds the more intimate touch of ‘supping with him, 
and he with me,’ words which suggest familiar intercourse, heart- 
to-heart chats. A new vision of prayer is opened up to us, the 
desire of God to be with us and to speak to our hearts, impressing 
the fact that prayer is really a conversation, and that in it God 
does want to speak to us, but in the language of heaven, which 
has a richness in meaning and a perfection of communication not 
to be found in our stammering speech: 

‘For my thoughts are not your thoughts: nor your ways 
my ways, saith the Lord. For as, the heavens are exalted 
above the earth, so are my ways exalted above your ways, 
and my thoughts above your thoughts.’ (Isaias 55.8,9). 

‘I will hear what the Lord God will speak in me.’ (Ps. 84.9). 

‘Come to me all you that labour, and I will refresh you.’ 
(Mt. 11.28). 

‘Was not our heart burning within us, whilst He spoke in 
the way?’ (Lk. 24.32). 

Conversation ordinarily is an exchange of ideas, an exciting 
of interest, an expression of sympathy, love. We have to reach the 
mind through the senses; often our use of the means is clumsy, 
inefficient. How often are words misunderstood, or twisted by 
those who hear them. We cannot act directly on the mind nor on 
the will; God alone can do so: 


It belongs to God our Lord alone to grant consolation to the 
soul without any preceding cause for it, because it belongs to 
the Creator alone to go in and out of the soul, to excite motions 
in it, attracting it entirely to the love of the Divine Majesty. 
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I say without cause, that is without any previous perception or €) | 

knowledge of any object from which such consolation might come 

to the soul, by means of its own acts of understanding and will.’ (*) 

God, therefore, not only has no need of the roundabout way we 
must employ to reach the mind and the heart through the senses, 
but such a method would be foreign to His nature: a spirit has 
no vocal organs. His mind gets directly in touch with another 
spirit’s mind. So an Angel communicates his thought to another 
Angel; and the thought is always clear, direct, not wrapped up 
in the cerements of material imagery. In the next life, man’s 
body, sown a natural body, will rise a spiritual body, so man 
will be able to live unhampered by any of the limitations of space 
and time. His activity on earth is so conditioned by matter that, 
normally, the intellect must be supplied through the senses. 
The complete man is not just soul and body; he is an incarnated 
soul or animated body. He is a unit, and acts as a unit. Any other 
creature, who would influence him, must approach him as a unit. 
God alone, his Creator, can act effectively on his spirit powers— 
intellect and will—or sense powers separately. Now the object 
of conversation is to inform the mind or to move the will. In 
prayer God does this by producing heavenly consolation.. We 
say ‘heavenly’ as there can be a consolation, or feeling of satisfaction, 
sweet stirrings of the soul, due to natural causes. One might start 
praying in the church, in a dry, mechanical way, but when the 
choir begins to sing a certain hymn, a glow of ‘devotional’ warmth 
transforms the prayer: it may be almost thrilling, if sentiment 
is added, for instance, if the hymn was associated with the First 
Communion Day. Here we can point to something from which, 
as St. Ignatius said: ‘consolation might come to the soul.’ But if, 
without any change of external circumstances or in my own 
activity, my dry prayer suddenly glows, or my faith grows stronger, 
my hope deeper, my love more intense, I am sure of God speaking 
within. 

It is easy to see that nothing, in the order of sense, has reached 
me to cause the change. No picture or touching scene has caught 
the eye, no music or moving word has struck the ear, but suddenly, 
though I had begun to pray in an ordinary, humdrum way, or 
even with dryness or disrelish, I become conscious of a new 
intensity of belief in an old truth, a new glow of hope from often- 


1 St. Ignatius, Sp. Exercises. Discern, Spirits. () 
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Bepeated words—‘Come to Me, all ye that labour’—a love grown 
deeper: ‘Yea, Lord, Thou knowest all things, Thou knowest that 
I love Thee.’ I have a clearer vision of some divine truth, not due 
to any motives of its credibility which I might develop, but due to 
the direct action of God on my intellect through His grace, the 
infused virtue of faith. The certainty to which I attain is of 
a higher order. It is supernatural, beyond the scope of my most 
determined natural efforts. No amount of reasoning can produce 
the conviction which is the gift of faith, and no amount of mere 
good will can end in the love which is God’s gift of charity: 
‘And I will give them a heart to know Me, that I am the Lord.’ 

3 (Jer. 24.7). 
We commonly speak of this experience as ‘devotion,’ ‘having 
devotion in our prayers,’ and we refer to its opposite as ‘being 
without devotion’: ‘I have no devotion in saying the Rosary,’ or 
I am ‘without devotion in my thanksgiving after Communion.’ 
Strictly speaking ‘devotion’ means readiness to serve a person or 
a cause: ‘to be devoted to the interests of... .’ In a religious 
sense, therefore, it is a ready will to do whatever belongs to the 
service of God: ‘they offered . . . with a most ready and devout 
mind, to make the work of the tabernacle of the testimony.’ 
(Exod. 35.21). The immediate source of devotion to God is the 
love of God. Now, every love, as St. Augustine says, has its own 
force, which cannot remain idle in the heart of the lover, (In 
Ps. cxxi.), but appreciation built up on abstract reasoning may 
move the will to act, though coldly; on the other hand personal 
presence will excite a glow of enthusiasm not otherwise found. 
p St. Thomas’s obduracy against accumulated testimony melted 
at once into the heartfelt ‘my Lord, and my God’ in presence 
of Jesus. 
Direct vision of God—(let us never forget that it is a privilege 
altogether beyond the natural powers of any creature)—is reserved 
. for heaven, is in fact, by its very nature, Heaven. On the other 
hand, direct conversation with God is not only granted to man 
on earth, but is a necessary outcome of his dependence on God. 
For a man never to raise his soul to God in prayer is a greater 
offence against his nature than for a child never to talk to his 
parents. A child, adopted in infancy, has had the parental tie 
severed for him. Even if, in later life, he learns his true parentage, 
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no obligation remains of contacting them. Such a state of affairs) 
could never occur between man and God, for ‘in Him we live, 
and move, and are.’ (Acts. 17.28). Whilst the whole redemptive 
work of Christ sheds unmistakable light on the relationship: 
‘we have seen His star in the east, and are come to adore Him,’ 
(Matt. 2.2), the Old Testament doves not fail to enforce it: 

‘For my father and mother have left me: but the Lord 
hath taken me up.’ (Ps. 26.10). 

‘Can a woman forget her infant .. . and if she should forget, 
yet will not I forget thee.’ (Is. 49.16). 

‘For my people have done two evils. They have forsaken 
me, the fountain of living water, and have digged to them- 
selves cisterns, broken cisterns, that can hold no water.’ © 
(Jer. 2.43). 4 
Isaias contrasts the natural tendency of a mere animal with the 

unnatural attitude of man turned away from God: ‘The ox knoweth 
his owner, and the ass his master’s crib: but Israel hath not known 
me, and my people hath not understood.” (Is. 1.3). If man would 
seriously reflect on his creature condition, he would take to heart 
the force of our Lord’s ‘parable . . . that we ought always to pray, 
and not to faint.’ (Lk. 18.1.). 

Lowes Dickinson, in his The Greek View of Life, would reduce 
the Greek concept of religion to a comfortable rational outlook; he 
makes no mention of the fact that Pericles begins every address 
with prayer, that Demosthenes’ On the Crown opens, as does the 
Iliad with prayer. Xenophon prays before starting the march 
each day; and we find in Plato the petition: ‘King Zeus, grant us the 
good whether we pray for it or not, but evil keep from us, though @ 
we pray for it.” Among the most primitive tribes we may find 
prayers of the most primitive type, but they are prayers. The 

. recourse to divination, oracles, omens of all sorts shows, at least, 
that an answer was expected, that the conversation was not only 
one-sided, but that Heaven had its own way of replying. The 
pagan mind could not get away from things seen. Like the rebellious 
Israelites, in the desert, they asked ‘make us gods, that go before 
us,’ (Exod. 32.1), and so they expected the gods’ reply in visible 
or audible signs, but the Lord is not ‘in the great strong wind, 
nor in the earthquake, nor in the fire, but in the small still voice,’ 
(III Kgs. 19.11 &c.), God’s reply is heard in the heart: ‘Be still 
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nd see that I am God.’ (Ps. 45.11). His language is the breath of 
consolation. The whole object of conversation is to reach the 
mind, and to move the will. Words are its ordinary vehicle; but 
a glance, a gesture, a shake of the head will often suffice; though 
quicker than words to make us understand, they must pass through 
the gateway of the senses. God acts immediately on the mind, 
immediately on the will: ‘today if you shall hear His voice, harden 
not your hearts.’ (Ps. 94.8). 

Devotion, then, is a frame of mind produced in me causing a 
certain readiness in the service of God, which may cover a very 
wide range. St. Ignatius, in his Spiritual Exercises, says: ‘I call 
it consolation when there is excited in the soul some interior 


@ motion by which it begins to be inflamed with the love of its 


Creator and Lord, and when, consequently, it can love no created 
thing on the face of the earth in itself, but only in the Creator 
of them all. Likewise, when it sheds tears, moving it to the 
love of its Lord, whether it be from grief for its sins, or from the 
passion of Christ our Lord, or from other things directly ordained 
to His service and praise. Finally, I call consolation every increase 
of hope, faith, and charity, and all interior joy, which calls and 
attracts man to heavenly things, and to the salvation of his own 
soul, rendering it quiet and tranquil in its Creator and Lord. (*) 

‘Thus God’s answer in the conversation of prayer is on a different 
level to a communication from my fellow-man. It not only 
reaches immediately what is characteristic of my personal dignity, 
my intellect and will, the two powers which make my act a human 
act, separating me from the animal world, but to my intellect 


‘He gives a firmness of conviction, otherwise unobtainable, the 


gift of faith: ‘in thy light we shall see light,’ (Ps. 35.10), and to the 
will a strength of determination, not due to natural motives: 
‘I can do all things in Him who strengthened me,’ (Phil. 4.13) 
Peter had no doubt of his own steadfastness, only to be bitterly 
undeceived. In answer, however, to his penitent tears came the 
divine reply: faith, hope and charity received a new impulse in his 
soul. He experienced the consoling touch of Christ’s grace: 
‘but I have prayed for thee that thy faith fail not;’ (Lk. 22.32) 
Simon, son of John, had really become the ‘Rock’ and he would 
‘confirm the brethren’: ‘the Lord is risen indeed, and hath 
appeared to Simon,’ 


7) Rules for Disc. of Spirits III. 
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To a huntsman, who had broken in on his solitude, the hermit. 
Macedonius said: ‘I too am a huntsman, I am hunting for my 
God . . . Him I desire to see, and will never rest from this my 
gallant hunting.’ 


SIMPLICITY TOWARDS GOD 


‘Do not be perplexed by this trouble, but do your best and 
give yourself up to God, without dwelling so much on yourself. 
Repress reflections about your own perfection or imperfec- 
tion. Take what God gives you, without comparing yourself 
with anybody else, believing everyone to be above you—not 
judging yourself, but content to be in God’s Eyes as you really 
are—and be more anxious to progress than to perceive 
your progress... . Do not long for death in itself, and 
because you are downhearted; but long to see Fesus Christ. 
It ts only when we see him that we shall love Him perfectly, 
and be certain of loving Him for ever.—(Bossuet). 
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‘Thy Neighbour As_ Thyself’ 


ANSELM MOoyNIHAN, O.P. 


THE commandment of fraternal charity is usually expressed by 
saying that we are to love our neighbour as ourselves for God’s 
sake. Now this motive, for God’s sake, is often misunderstood with 
harmful results. It is taken to mean that we are to ‘love’ our 
neighbour in order to please God considered as a third party and 
without regard to any excellence existing in the person himself. 
In other words, we think of natural love as direct and intrinsic, 
that is going straight to the person loved because of some lovableness 
inherent in him but we think of supernatural love as indirect and, 
extrinsic, as being kind to somebody for the sake of Another 
outside the person without any real consideration of the person 
as such. True enough, to be kind to anybody just in order to 
please God is a good thing; it is an expression of our love for God. 
Still we could be kind to cats or dogs in order to please God and 
that too would be a good thing as an expression of our love of God. 
But is there or should there be any essential difference between 
the two things? I am sure we have all come across good people 
who have shown us kindness which was clearly prompted by the 
love of God and yet in which, somehow, we felt some lack or 
defect; it was that they seemed to be unaware of us as persons; 


. we were just objects which give them the opportunity of practising 


‘charity.’ We felt that if the order went out tomorrow to transfer 
all their kindness to cats or dogs instead of human beings, they 
would have no great difficulty in doing so. Perhaps the ease with 
which they would do it might even be ascribed to virtuous 
detachment. 


Is it Fraternal Charity? 


Is this what is really meant by loving our neighbour for God’s 
sake, this purely extrinsic and relative benevolence, for all 
that it is inspired by a supernatural motive? Surely not if Our 
Lord’s way of loving is to be the model of ours. If there is anything | 
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clear from the Gospels it is that the disciples were aware of Our) 


Lord’s intense personal interest in themselves, that in loving them 
for His Father’s sake somehow He loved them most truly and 
perfectly for their own sake. If he had only shown the extrinsic 
and detached benevolence of which I have spoken they would 
never have given up all things to follow Him; their hearts would 
not have been broken when He left them; they would not have 
been filled with joy at the privilege of suffering indignity and death 
for Him. No; ‘you are my friends,’ Our Lord had said to them. 
His love for them and us was a love of friendship. And friendship 
is not just any sort of love, not just being kind to somebody. 
Friendship is always concerned with the person loved, always 
aware of him as a person. If I love a person as a friend I realise 
that he in himself is a person capable of happiness just as I am. 
It means that I am interested in his welfare as if it were my own, 
that I desire for him the happiness I desire for myself and am 
glad if he is happy. We can too easily slip into the attitude of 
‘loving’ people as if they were things, that is loving them just 
for the good or pleasure we can get out of them, and this attitude 
can creep into even our supernatural relations with them; we 
can think of them as ‘things’ which will be an occasion of merit 
to us if we are kind to them. 


Sharing Happiness 


Again it is of the essence of friendship that it not merely desires 
the happiness of the friend in general but longs to share happiness 
with him, to be happy in his company, along with him. So, too, 
it is or seeks to be reciprocated. The basis of friendship is always 
some similarity between two people, above all a similarity of 
interests. They are both interested in the same thing, that is they 
both know and love the same thing. The nobler and more spiritual 
the thing they are interested in the nobler and purer their friendship 
is likely to be. Purely material goods like money cannot be shared 
without being lost by one party and so the desire for them tends 
to found enmity rather than friendship. On the other hand spiritual 
goods such as the, knowledge of God can be shared without 
any diminution. Rather is our joy in such things increased the 
more we share them with others. ‘I will have more joy in heaven 
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and in the contemplation of God, if you are also there to share it 


‘with me; and the more of us there will be to share it the greater 


will be the joy of all. For contemplation is not ultimately perfect 
unless it is shared.’* 

Friendship then means a reciprocated and unselfish love between 
two persons who find their common happiness in the same object. 
The object they both find their happiness in is the whole ground 
or motive of their friendship. They love each other for the sake 
of something else in the sense that what they both have in common 
is the link that binds them together; yet each truly loves the 
other for the other’s own sake in the sense that he ardently desires 
the other to be happy in the common possession with himself of 


_ the thing loved. 


Applying our definition of friendship to divine charity we say 
that charity is a supernatural love of friendship based on the 
common possession of eternal life, that is a friendship springing 
from the community of vision and love of the Beauty of God. 
The infused virtue of charity has two effects. Firstly, it gives us a 
true appreciation of the Beauty of God and then links us in 
friendship with all others who appreciate that Beauty. That is _ 
fulfilled perfectly in heaven. There the Divine Beauty, seen with 
unclouded vision, is the common object of knowledge and love 
which binds God and his Saints together in a single life of joy 
and praise. Here on earth our vision is dim and our hearts are 
dull. But poor though our appreciation of God’s Beauty may 
be it is still the basis of all true supernatural friendship, the link 


in the great fellowship of the Church. 


The Two-fold Face of Love 


It is well to point out here that the relation the knowledge and 
love of God’s Beauty establishes between us and God is not exactly 
the same as that which it establishes between us and our neighbour. 
The Divine Beauty on account of which I love God is identical 
with God Himself. I love God because of Himself alone without 
regard to any reason distinct from Himself. But you and I are 
drawn together supernaturally by our common love of a Beauty 
which in itself is distinct from both of us though, as we shall 
* Thomas Merton: Seeds of Contemplation, p. 48. 
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stand side by side gazing at the Beauty of God and the more we */ 
love that Beauty the closer we are drawn together. Itis ourcommon _ 
delight in God’s Beauty that knits our hearts together. “By 
charity,’ writes St. Thomas Aquinas, ‘God is loved as the source 
of that good on which charity is based; our neighbour is loved as 
sharing with us in the possession of that good.’ (S.T. 2.2ae 26,4). 

This does not mean that my supernatural friendship for God 
and my supernatural friendship for my neighbour are distinct 
virtues. The motive of both loves is the same—the Divine Beauty 
known and loved—but the fact that this Beauty is in God as in 
its source, and is identified with Him whereas it is in my neighbour, 
by participation and reflection creates a difference in its quality 
and the relation it establishes. God is lovable and loved because 
of Himself; my neighbour is lovable and loved because of God, 
because his vision and love of God make him reflect the lovableness 
of God. ‘We all, with faces unveiled, reflecting as in a mirror 
the glory of the Lord, are being transformed into his very image 
from glory to glory, as by the Spirit of the Lord.’ (2 Cor. 3:18). 

If a man loves God then he reflects the very Beauty of God. 
But he not only reflects God; his love makes him possess God 
within himself. The God he reflects is not outside him but in 
him. ‘If anyone love me, he will keep my word and my Father 
will love him and we will come to him and make our abode with 
him.’ (John 14:23). ‘Do you not understand,’ exclaims St. Paul, 
‘that you are God’s temple and that God’s Spirit has his dwelling 
in you?’ (1 Cor. 3:16). God.is not a remote object which we gaze 
at and reflect from afar off, but one who is within us as our own 
thoughts are within us. Theologians tell us that in heaven the 
Second Divine Person, the Word of God, will be the very thought 
of our mind, more perfectly united to our minds than our own 
natural thoughts. While remaining utterly distinct from us in his 
Being and Nature He will become our Wisdom, more truly our 
possession and perfection, than any natural wisdom we may have. 
But the presence and contact of Word of God, within us, is already 
established in this life by grace, even though we may not be 
conscious of it. If a person becomes lovable in himself because of 
some natural quality, like wisdom, he becomes far more lovable 
in himself because of the God who is within him and united to 
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_him more intimately than any natural goodness or perfection. 

® St. Thomas insists that what supernatural charity makes us 
love in our neighbour is God. (2.2 ae, 104, a 3 ad 2; 1.2 ae 28 a 
2, etc.). Because of God, not only reflected in him but really 
present within him, a man who loves God becomes himself 
lovable im his own person with the very lovableness of God. 
Therefore to love a man for God’s sake is to love him in his 
own person more truly than if we were to love him for any natural 
goodness or perfection whatsoever, for—let us repeat it—God is more 
intimately united to him even than his own natural qualities. 


Charity and Faith 


Of course, while all this is perfectly clear in theory, we know 
that in practice it is not often we can see the Beauty of God reflected 
in our neighbour or sense the Divine Presence within him. (Do 
we often sense it within ourselves?) Generally, what we see is 
just one of a crowd, an individual of mediocre qualities and little 
‘personality.’ It may not be too difficult to be courteous and kind 
to him in order to please God. But how hard it is to realise that 
here, before us, in ‘the least of these little ones’ is an utterly unique 
personality of all but infinite worth and beauty, one whose ransom 
was the Blood of God Himself; one whose company will be of 
inestimable joy to us in heaven. How hard it is to convince ourselves 
that if our eyes were opened we would be tempted like St. John 
to fall down before him and worship him as God, tempted to 
mistake him for God. Yet that is what faith tells us and our 
fraternal charity is genuine only when it tries to measure up in 
quality and intensity to the teaching of our faith about our 
neighbour. We may have to begin by being kind to our neighbour 

“just because God has commanded it but we must not be satisfied 
to leave it at that. The things God commands are the things 
we would do spontaneously if we could see with the eyes of God. 
Faith does give us power to see things with God’s eyes but too 
often our vision is dim and weak, through lack of use. We do not 
make the effort to see things—in this case to see our neighbour— 
in the light of what God tells us about them. If we did make 
the effort by deliberately focussing the eyes of our mind on that 

_ aspect of our neighbour made known to us by faith, then gradually 
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our supernatural vision would grow clearer and more penetrating. 
We would realise more and more that every human person is a 
temple of God and clothed in God’s glory. (Apoc. c.21), that the 
excellence that comes to a man from his possession of God, 
surpasses all other intrinsic excellence and makes him worthy 
to be loved in himself with the very love that is due to God. 


The Divine Fellowship 


How far removed this concept is from that other idea of charity 
which would make our love of our neighbour little more than a 
fiction, which would make God, not only the sole motive (as He 
truly is) of our supernatural love, but also its sole object, and 
our neighbour as just a ‘thing’ of God’s to be treated well, lest 
his Divine Owner be offended. And how it reminds us of the true 
character of the Church as the great fellowship of love. It is 
on that character that St. John the Beloved Apostle ever insists 
in his letters. ‘This message about what we have seen and heard, 
we pass on to you so that you too may share in our fellowship. 
What is it, this fellowship of ours? Fellowship with the Father 
and with His Son, Jesus Christ.’ (1 John»1). In a series of vivid 
contrasts, he shows what it means to have part in this fellowship 
and what it means to lack it or to reject it, as Judas did when he 
left the supper-room and went out into the night. Within the 
fellowship we have life, outside it we are dead; within we have 
light, outside we are in darkness; within we know God, with 
the living knowledge of experience, outside we do not know God; 
within we are one with Him, outside we are cut off; lastly, within 
we are His very children, but outside we are the children of the 
Evil One, for ‘this is how God’s children and the devil’s children 
are known apart. A man cannot trace his origin from God if he 
does not live right, if he does not love his brethren.’ (3:10). 


Does Not Kill Human Love 


Charity makes us love others as fellow-sharers with us in eternal 
life. That does not mean the destruction or stifling of other motives 
for loving people. What charity does is to add a new and supreme 
motive for our love, a motive which pervades and strengthens and 
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D perfects all good natural motives. A mother loves her child by a 
natural instinct. If we tell her that she is to love her child super- 
naturally, there is no question of asking her to root out the natural 
affection from her heart. What is asked is that she make the divine, 
eternal destiny of the child her chief concern to which everything 
else must be subordinated. It is the same with all other human 
relations and friendships. Not only is natural friendship not 
opposed to supernatural love but it is the best possible condition 
for the growth of supernatural love. 

In his treatise on divine charity, St. Thomas Aquinas asks 
the question: which is the better, to love one’s friend or one’s 
enemy? He has no hesitation about the answer. To love an 
enemy is a clearer proof of our love of God but in itself it is a 
better and more meritorious thing to have supernatural love for 
our friends. ‘A friend is both better (than an enemy) and more 
closely united to us, so that he is a more suitable matter of love, 
and consequently the act of love that passes over this matter, is 
better, and therefore its opposite is worse, for it is worse to hate 
a friend than an enemy. ... Just as the same fire acts with greater 
force on what is near than on what is distant, so too, charity loves 
with greater fervour those who are united to us than those who 
are far removed; and in this respect the love of friends, considered 
in itself, is more ardent and better than the love of one’s enemy.’ 
(Dele 22 der27'a-7). 


The Touchstone of Charity 


By fraternal charity then, we love our neighbour as a fellow- 
sharer with us in that eternal life which consists in the vision 
and love of God. The touchstone by which we can discern whether 
our love for anybody is supernatural is the question: do I look 
upon him chiefly as a sharer with me in eternal life? If my chief 
concern is for his eternal salvation then I can be sure that my 
love is supernatural. This applies to my dealings with those who 
are naturally strangers as well as to those who are naturally my 
friends. If I give help to a poor man out of natural compassion 
but with no thought whatever of his eternal salvation, then my 
act, though good as far as it goes, it is not an act of charity in the 
proper sense but of natural kindness. A person who had no faith 
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whatever in God or eternal life, might have done as much or more. oO 
The ‘good thing’ which charity urges one to give another is eternal 
life or in other words charity itself for it is divine charity which 
puts us in possession of eternal life. Charity makes me long 
above all to implant the love of God in the hearts of others and 
it makes me rejoice when I see that love growing in their hearts. 
‘Charity is the good which we desire for all those whom we love 
out of charity.’ (S.T. 25a2). Not that charity will make me 
indifferent to the natural needs of my neighbour. It is a spurious 
charity that appears to be so concerned with the spiritual welfare 
of others, that it has no thought for their natural wants. ‘And now,’ 
writes St. John, the Apostle of Charity, ‘suppose that a man has 
the worldly goods he needs, and sees his brother go in want; if 
he steels his heart against his brother, how can we say that the 
love of God dwells in him? My little children, let us show our 
love by the true test of action, not by taking phrases on our lips.’ 
(1 John 3). Charity will make me realise the glory of the perfection 
and happiness to which my neighbour is called and the contrast 
between that and his actual state will fill me with compassion for 
all his miseries. So it was with the saints. One and all they were 
noted for their intense compassion for the wants and sufferings 
of their fellowmen. Even the most uncompromisingly ‘supernatural’ 
among them, a St. John of the Cross, would become tender as a 
mother in the presence of actual suffering. Supernatural charity 
does not make one callous but makes one sensitive to every human 
need and pain. 


SLEEP 


I don’t like the man who doesn’t sleep, says God. 
Sleep is the friend of man. 
Sleep is the friend of God. 
Sleep is perhaps the most beautiful thing I have created. 
And I myself rested on the seventh day. 
He whose heart is pure, sleeps. And he who sleeps, 
has a pure heart... . 
He who doesn’t sleep is unfaithful to Hope. 
And it is the greatest infidelity. 
Because it is infidelity to the greatest faith. 
. Blessed is he who hopes. And who sleeps. 
Péguy. God Speaks. 0} 


The Rock of Truth 


The Story of a Geologist’s Conversion 
S. O'M. 


THERE is no limit to the number of ways by which men and 
women, born outside the fold, are led into the Church. To a 
Newman the initial impulse comes from the study of the Fathers; 
to a Karl Stern from the simple faith and Christian rectitude of a 
domestic servant; to an Edith Stein from the mysticism of St. 
Teresa; to another Jew from the sound of the Benediction bell, 
heard as a child and ever after ringing in his ears. Daphne Pochin 
Mould commenced her journey by a way previously, perhaps, 
unexplored, that of Geology. When Moses struck the rock in the 
Arabian desert, living water poured out; when Miss Mould with 
her geologist’s hammer tapped the:rocks in the Scottish Highlands, 
the stream of truth began to flow into her consciousness. Maybe 
one should say her ‘subconsciousness,’ for the process commenced 
long before she was aware of it. 


‘An Agnostic from the Start’ 


Miss Mould’s story, beautifully told in The Rock of Truth,* 
is in many ways a surprising one. Born ‘in the comfortable 
smugness of the English countryside,’ within view of Salisbury 
Cathedral, where she was baptised, she was brought up, ‘as far as 
all appearances go, not only Church of England but within the fold 
of the Anglo-Catholic portion of that body. ‘But in her case the 
appearances were misleading; she thinks she was an agnostic from 
’ the very start.’ She didn’t stop short at agnosticism; while still very 
small, having heard the story of the Garden of Eden, she announced 
to her aunt, who had read it to her, that the expulsion of Adam 
and Eve was ‘the fault of the man who made the garden.’ After 
this, her aunt, who was strongly High Church, decided that the 
Odyssey would be safer reading for little Daphne than the Bible. 
‘I quickly got,’ Miss Mould says, ‘a detailed knowledge of the 
love-affairs of Zeus and a Hellenic cant to my outlook on life.’ 


* The Rock of Truth, by Daphne D. C. Pochin Mould, B.Sc., Ph.D. Sheed and 
Ward, 1953. Price 10/6, 
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All there was in these early years which seems at all to have © 


pointed to future events was her practice of holding mock process- 
ions (with her aunt and two dogs!) around the cathedral ruins of 
Old Sarum, swinging a dog’s collar and lead for a censer. But 
mock processions are one thing and religious practice another. 
It was still sometimes necessary to remove Daphne from church 
before the sermon, ‘in case I should howl.’ Like many famous 
people, English and Irish also, she showed a keen interest in 
Church property. Once, having put a penny in the collection bag, 
she withdrew a handful of silver, which she refused to give up! 

All in all, this was not a particularly promising childhood 
for a future convert. And when childhood was giving way to youth, 
the pattern was not so very different. She ‘must have believed 
in God to some extent,’ and she wanted to become a saint instead 
of an engine driver until she discovered that the Church of England 
“had no official place for sanctity in its affairs,’ whereupon she 
turned her attention ‘perfervidly to science.’ At fifteen she was 
confirmed after instruction by a very High Church curate, who 
gave her the Hail Mary, which she read with ‘disgust,’ and heard 
her confession, in which she did not believe very much. Indeed, 
at this time it is not easy to discover anything in the sphere of 
religion in which she did believe very much. She did not believe 
in the Fall; the Cross ‘meant nothing’ to her, ‘except perhaps a 
rather alarming miscarriage of justice’; she did not believe in the 
Virgin Birth; she ‘supposes’ she believed in the Trinity, and she 
‘more or less believed’ in the Resurrection of Christ, but not in 
the general resurrection. This catalogue of negations and half- 
beliefs did not prevent her confirmation, for she ‘had come into 
the strange country of the great Anglican compromise.’ 


‘A Thrill in Disbelief’ 


Her ‘formal attachment’ to the Church of England (which she 
seems to date from her confirmation) lasted about three years. 
‘The first six months I was more or less Anglo-Catholic, then 
I began to pull out: first towards what one might describe as a 
Middle Church position, and eventually towards the position 
held by the Modern Churchmen’s Union.’ Finding that extreme 
Anglo-Catholicism was ‘far from being the accepted norm of 
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® Church of England worship and belief,’ she ceased to attend the 
High Church place of worship frequented by her family and 
went instead to Morning Prayer at Winchester Cathedral. There 
she ‘experienced all the splendour of Anglican ritual set against 
a splendid building.’ There, too, she came to understand the 
significance of the Reformation, ‘to realize the tremendous divide 
that it represented.’ She learned that, in spite of Anglo-Catholic 
attempts to bring back the ‘trimmings slashed away at the 
Reformation,’ in spite of the brilliance of ceremony surrounding the 
Communion Service, the Church of England had lost and not 
recovered the Mass, Transubstantiation and the Sacrificing 
Priesthood. 

The effect of these discoveries at the time seems to have been 
entirely negative. She began to find ‘a thrill in disbelief, in having 
the courage to say that you didn’t know and to refuse the opium 
of religion.’ The Anglican period had really ended, although, 
a year or two later, when she was enrolling at Edinburgh University 
for the B.Sc. course in Pure Science, she ‘ignominiously capitulated 
to convention and wrote the time-worm formula, “‘C. of E.’’ 
She had already abandoned all church-going habits, and now, in 
the University, she succumbed to the atmosphere of scientific 
materialism. Her confidence in the existence of God, such as it 
had been, was further shaken, and she ‘became quite convinced 
that there was no difference between right and wrong.’ ‘I trained 
myself not to make an instinctive drawback from sin but to be 
dispassionate towards it. After all, what one might instinctively 
think to be wrong was only a social taboo with which one had 
grown up. ‘Although priests, who had a vested interest in the 
continuation of superstition, might attempt to prolong the death 
agony of the old and worn-out ideas, eventually truth would 
prevail and religion, of whatever kind, be left behind, forgotten 
and extinct like the dinosaur and the tall trees of the carboniferous 
forests.’ A serious illness brought out the extent to which she had 
lost faith in God and the sense of her responsibility to Him. At 
the crisis, the ‘idea of death was not frightening, only annoying 
in that I felt there were things I would: have liked to do... . One’s 
past misdeeds do not come up before one, anyway, if you are as 
agnostic as I was then. You have no hope of life after death to 

look to, but rather a cool and scientific curiosity that now you 
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something else.’ 
‘The Realization of Beauty’ 


She had reached the lowest point in her descent; now the ascent, 
slow and chequered, was to begin. Fittingly, it was to start during 
a visit to the Highlands. She had been to the Highlands in 1938 
and again in 1939, the year of her entry to Edinburgh University. 
She had been charmed by their beauty and had resolved to return. 
Wartime restrictions delayed this further visit until 1944, when 
she went to the Foyers area, near Loch Ness, for post-graduate 
work as a geologist. Now, the life of the hills, the periods of 
solitude in a depopulated countryside, the little tarns in the bog, 
glittering in the sunshine, all the beauty that surrounded her, the 
discipline—these things began to assert a profound influence on 
her character, her attitude towards life. Climbing ‘brought a 
realization of beauty as beauty, and a backhanded idea that behind 
all the bewitching loveliness of the Scottish mountains might be 
some final and ultimate beauty. I thought, too, about truth, 
that beyond all the bits and pieces of truth in which my science 
dealt there might be some ultimate thing which was truth itself, 
and that this final truth might be beautiful, might have the same 
transparent splendour that I seemed to be half-seeing through 
the sunshine on the hills.’ ; 

In 1946, when she got her doctorate in philosophy, she decided 
to take up writing, rather than geology, as a career, particularly 
writing about the Highlands. Though she disliked the idea of 
living in the same town as a Benedictine Abbey, she leased a more 
or less derelict shooting-lodge at Inchnacardoch, Fort Augustus, 
and began trying to restore order in the long-neglected plot of 
land. This work was done under the eyes of Highlanders infuriated, 
she thought, by her alien presence and amused by her ’prentice 
efforts. Among them was Sandy Grant, who became her friend 
and helper. Sandy told her he was ‘an R.C.’ She met another 
Catholic, in the person of Father Augustine, Librarian at the Abbey, 
when, ‘putting her anti-Catholic objections in her pocket,’ she 
went there to borrow books to help her in writing about the 
old roads and cattle tracks of the Western Highlands. Father 
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will find out just what does happen—out like a blown candle or © 
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) Augustine was to be her instructor in the Faith. 

These were her first Catholic contacts. In Barra, in the Outer 
Hebrides, she met a third, the local priest who helped her to get to 
the adjacent island of Vatersay. There, too, she made the acquaint- 
ance of Mrs, Campbell, the postmistress, the first Catholic 
islander whom she came to know well. ‘I began to realize that 
here was something quite different from anything I had met before.’ 
Mrs. Campbell’s little daughter had recently died, but her attitude 
to death was quite different from the ordinary Scots one; ‘she 
faced it almost jauntily. It was the first time I had come to grips 
with the Catholic Faith.’ Her attitude towards the island priest, 
also, was something new; ‘she actually seemed to like and respect 
the man. . . . Catholics were certainly odd creatures!’ In Barra 
she saw a man painting on a boat the words Ave Marie. While 
noting the error, she conjectured that this ‘sort of superstition’ 
was a ‘dope to protect yourself against the stern reality of the 
island rocks and the island seas.’’ Then, in South’ Uist, was a 
herring boat called Mystic Rose. The title puzzled her until, 
years later, she found the solution in the Litany of the Blessed 
Virgin. 


She Renounces Her Baptism 


She had still a long road to go. On the boat leaving Lewis, she 
saddened a Free Kirk minister by telling him that she didn’t read 
the Bible, ‘not even as literature,’ for in the Fenian legends she 
‘had a much more exciting native folklore than this foreign one 
about a God who didn’t exist and an impossible creation story. 
‘It seemed to me that I, like Oscar’s gilly, held a sword, even if it 
‘was shaped like a typewriter, and that I ought to use it to bring 
more truth and more beauty to the world. I must use it to attack 
ignorance and superstition, and the sort of cowardice that believed 
in a heaven hereafter rather than fight against evil here and now. 
... And so at Fort Augustus I began to make my normal agnosticism 
into a militant fighting tool. Formally and deliberately I renounced 
my Christian baptism. The worst evil.in the world was a religion 
that was not true. My doubts of the existence of God were now 
almost certainties, for the person of Christ I had got me a positive 
dislike; and as I studied the stories and traditions of the saints in 
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the Hebrides I tried to tie them up with pre-Christian paganism, oO 


to see the Catholic cult of the Wirgin as merely that of some old 
fertility goddess under a new name.’ 

So she planned to write about the Celtic saints, using her 
writings as the beginning of an indirect, insidious attack on 
religion. Later she would come into the open; now she would 
suggest that the saints were clever men, ‘too intelligent to believe 
in an impossible fable like Christianity,’ but who availed of it as a 
useful story to impose on the more simple populace. Doubts 
were, however, assailing her; her experience as a crofter on the 
four acres at Inchnacardoch was teaching her that ‘the man 
behind the plough is not necessarily on a lower evolutionary level 
than the man behind the jet plane.’ Perhaps the populace with 
which St. Columcille and St. Moluag had to deal was not so 
simple after all! Celtic asceticism, too, was beginning to attract 

her. The attraction was increased by a visit to Lewis in 1949, 
during which she explored the beehive huts. In the autumn of 
the same year, on a journey to Tiree in the Inner Hebrides, she 
was able to agree with one of the ship’s engineers that the monks 
of Fort Augustus were ‘organised spivs,’ but not without a touch 
of compunction, for she added that they did some real work in 
their school for boys. Monastic ‘spivvery’ had left some strange 
evidences in Tiree, where the monks of Jona had maintained a 
penitentiary, the remains of which set her wondering what seven 
years’ penance there would be like. “Tiree was undoubtedly tough.’ 


Appeal to Saint Columcille 


Back in Inchnacardoch, she began to write up her material on 
the Celtic Church, but something seemed to check her when she 
was on the point of typing ‘pagan ribaldry’ about the saints. 
She thought of Columcille, of the ‘ridiculous miracles’ Adamnan 
attributed to him. ‘In particular I brooded over Adamnan’s 
account, in his Life of Columcille, of the Mass of the Saints on 
Eileach an Naoimh. Adamnan said that Columcille had been 
joined by Saints Comgall, Cormac, Brendan and Kenneth on the 
island, and that Columcille, at the others’ request, had said Mass 
there. And Brendan had seen a ball of fire over Columcille’s 
head while he was about it. Supposing miracles did happen? 
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7» | began to feel quite alarmed. And then I thought that I really 
~ must find out more about the Church and what she believed.’ 

Then, one day in George Street, Edinburgh, she prayed— 
though, perhaps, she would have used a different word for it. 
‘Look, Colum,’ she said, ‘come and stand by me right now and 
help me on this next job. After all, we’ve a lot in common, we’re 
in this together. We both write poetry, we both are in love with 
the sea, we’re both Scottish Nationalists. Help me now, and tell 
me what I ought to do for this country of Scotland, and guide me 
to the truth.’ 

Driving home from Edinburgh on snow-covered mountain 
roads, she had an experience which may have further shaken her 
resistance to the idea of the supernatural. ‘Suddenly a bright light 
shone on top of one of the snow-posts. I turned to look at it 
and pull the car back closer to the proper side of the road, wondering 
why there should be electric lights on top of Highland snow-posts. 
Then I realized that, of course, there were no fixed lights on the 
posts; that the light I was looking at was quite imaginary. It 
went out suddenly as it had come. Another flash came up ahead, 
this time on a boulder, and marking the further course of the road 
for me.’ She doesn’t claim that the lights were miraculous; on 
the contrary she suggests a conceivable natural explanation of 
them. The fact remains that they saved her from driving off the 
road. ‘Anyway,’ she comments, ‘maybe I could no longer laugh 
so loudly at St. Brendan on Eileach an Naoimh,’ 

And she called on Father Augustine, and told him how she stood. 
She wanted to know what the Christian position was; what he 
believed and why. He gave her books and appointed a day on 
which he would start his explanation. ‘‘‘Would you become a 
Catholic,” he asked suddenly. ‘‘Of course, if it’s true,” I said, 
feeling perfectly safe. Catholicism couldn’t be true, and as long 
as I clung to the truth I was safe from it.’ 


First Reading. of the Gospels 


It was the first time she had really come up against the arguments 
for the existence of God, the spirituality of the human soul, the 
possibility of miracles—or any of the doctrines of the Christian 
Faith. Introduced at the first talk to St. Thomas and his Five 
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Ways, she went away miserable because she didn’t want to believe. © 
During the following days she spent much time trying to find —~ 
counter-arguments, but failed. At the next meeting, she admitted 
the existence of God, ‘as a working hypothesis.’ Then she 
acknowledged the force of the arguments for the spiritual soul, | 
without yet accepting them for her own belief. Next she saw that 
one cannot deny the possibility of miracles while admitting the | 
existence of God as the all-powerful Creator of the world. After ~ 
this, Father Augustine, having presented the reasons for believing 
in the authenticity of the Gosepls, persuaded her to read them 
—which she had never done before! Conquering a dislike of the 
Authorized Version, she ‘ploughed steadily through the Four 
Gospels,’ coming ‘out at the farther end with the impression of @ 
having read a most fantastic story.’ But the more she considered 
the more she saw that it was all of a piece, that the miracles were 
part and parcel of it, that it wasn’t the sort of story a human 
being would invent and that no ‘ordinary prophet or saint would 
produce and consistently teach the sort of balanced doctrine that 
Christ had taught.’ This did not bring her at once to acceptance 
of the divinity of Christ. ‘I could with much pain and difficulty 
advance to belief in God. But belief in God entering history at a 
particular time and place is a vastly different thing, and at that 
I stuck obstinately. In fact I think that in the end I accepted the 
Church’s authority first and then Christ on her word afterwards, 
so perilous and frightening did I find that move.’ 

After a talk on the Church, she ‘admitted the claims of Rome.’ 
‘I knew from my historical studies as an agnostic that only Rome 
could claim continuity from the time of Christ; that only Rome had 
preserved the full revelation entrusted to the Apsotles. It was all 
very well to know that as an agnostic, when you thought the whole 
affair nothing but superstition; it took on a very different aspect 
when you began to think it might be the truth you were up against.’ 


‘Probability Shifts Into Certainty’ 


So the struggle continued. She now commenced to pray to a 
God whose existence she still admitted only as a working hypothesis, 
and to St. Columcille, about whom she had fewer doubts. She 
‘sought God away from all human buildings and institutions— 
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in the silence of the woods, in the thunder of the Falls of Foyers, 


in the untrodden snow of the high tops.’ One day, in March, 1950, 
her search was rewarded. She was climbing Mealfuarvonie, 
thinking with half her mind of the historicity of the Gospels. 
The evidence seemed irresistible. ‘But that meant accepting 
Christ, and at that I revolted violently.’ She lay down to rest 
a while on the mountain side. ‘I wondered whether, if God had 
revealed Himself to men, the Gospel story could be this revelation. 
Was that unlikely story in fact divinely probable? ... I struggled 
with my doubts and with the beauty of the Great Glen. If this 
indeed was God’s creation, was the same hand at the making of 
the Gospel story? It swept over me like the smell of the hot grass: 
the probability shifted into certainty. I would have to accept 
Christ.’ 

She hadn’t been to church for ten years. Now she went to 
Mass, hating every step of the way. She was resolved not to 
succumb to the glitter of the ceremony; she wondered if the 
congregation and the clergy really believed. Having expected to 
feel some emotional change, she left the church disappointed; 
nothing had happened. But she commenced to attend Mass 
regularly and made a careful examination of the Roman Missal. 
She came to the conclusion that the Church that could produce 
so beautiful a liturgy was probably’ in possession of the truth 
about God. She compared it with the Celtic liturgy and found 
the essential ideas the same. “The Celtic Church was as Roman 
Catholic as the Roman Catholics are today.’ She could no longer 
even consider the thesis that the Scottish Church ‘was enslaved 
for four hundred years by Rome until John Knox came along 


and set it free.’ 


‘Rome or Nothing’ 


» She prayed to St. Columcille ‘for final certainty about Roman 
Catholicism,’ and received the answer: Rome or nothing. But 
she still played for time, ‘hoping that some change of thought or 
scene might reveal some loophole in the arguments of Catholic 
philosophy.’ During a visit to Iona she came to see that this was 


- a wrong attitude. If Christianity was true, she could not delay her 


acceptance of it; ‘the Catholic claim was still as insistent as Christ 
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calling Peter from his fishing.’ Back again in Fort Augustus, she © 
asked Father Augustine for formal instruction. Many things, big __ 
and little, helped her to reach this point. One was the sight in 
Oban Cathedral of an old tramp saying the Rosary. She could 
not understand his evident absorption in prayer; ‘very obviously 
Catholics were on to something the rest of us hadn’t got, didn’t 
even know about.’ 

Even now her difficulties were not at an end. She was repelled 
by the thought of submission to the authority of the Church; 
Confession frightened her; she doubted if she could ever live up to 
Catholic standards. She had always thought of faith as a pious 
sentiment, and now, with the course of instruction at an end, she 
felt nothing of the kind. Had she faith? Father Augustine himself 
was not sure. On his advice, she went to Edinburgh to consult a 
Dominican, Father Delany. He recommended her to go boldly 
ahead and ask to be received into the Church. So, on 11th 
November, 1950, the Feast of St. Martin of Tours, her reception 
took place in the Abbey Church of Fort Augustus. On the next 
morning she received her first Communion. At both ceremonies 
‘she was in a state of ‘‘ complete terror”;’ ‘again, as always, my 
Catholicism was devoid of any feelings of devotion or piety.’ 
She had become a Catholic, not under the influence of any emotion, 
but solely because she had become convinced against her inclina- 
tions, of the truth of the Catholic Faith. Her first impression 
after her reception was that the barriers between her and God 
were down; her second that becoming a Catholic is a beginning 
and not an end. To the adventure of the Catholic Faith there 
is no dead end, ‘because it is concerned with an infinite and 
eternal Being.’ In seeking to know God better, the Catholic is 
saved from boredom and stagnation. 

The Rock of Truth can be recommended with confidence to 
Catholics interested, as we are all under an obligation to be, in 
the conversion of those outside the Church. It is a splendid record 
of a spiritual pilgrimage, a frank statement of the difficulties 
which in our time beset the non-Catholic seeking the truth, and 
it is a literary work of high merit. The final chapter deseribes 
Miss Mould’s first impressions of Ireland, where, it is a pleasure 
to know, she now lives. 


Chronicle—Salamanca Conferences 


Tus year’s conferences of Directors of our Dominican Spiritual 
Reviews, happily coincided with the International Congress of 
Ecclesiastical Studies in honour of the seventh Centenary of the 
Pontifical University of Salamanca. Founded in 1254 by royal 
charter of King Alphonsus X and Bull of Pope Alexander IV, 
this University ranked with Bologna, Paris and Oxford, claiming 
even precedence in the faculties of Law and Theology. 

The Centenary Congress echoed some of the past glories. From 
many centres of learning in Spain, and from Rome, Bologna, 
Paris, Toulouse, Louvain, and America, celebrated professors of 
Scripture, Theology, Law, and Philosophy gathered to share in the 
triumph, and to participate in the sectional conferences arranged 
for each faculty during the week. The section entitled ‘Spirituality’ 
was especially interesting to our Dominican Directors, forming 
a perfect background for their own discussions. At each session 
besides discussions on the principles of mystical theology, reports 
were read on the work being done in various countries, and by the 
religious orders. Conclusions emphasised the need of closer 
co-operation, and suggested, what in a lesser way has for some 
years past been a feature of the Dominican spiritual apostolate, 
namely, the setting up of an international society for the study of 
mysticism, the clarifying of ideas, and the co-ordination of 
information in matters pertaining to spiritual theology. 

The 15th century Convent of San Esteban, with its splendid 
Church and raised choir, typical of Spanish architecture, presented 
an ideal setting for the more intimate conferences of Dominican 
Spirituality, at which Fr. Losano, O.P., presided. A well-balanced 
programme. dealt with both theory and practice, and provided 
‘ opportunity for discussion of the problems confronting the Editors 
of our Spiritual Reviews. 

A paper by Father Bandera, O.P., of the Spanish Province, on the 
significance of St. Thomas’ teaching on the Mystery of the 
Incarnation led to a most interesting discussion on the work of 
Father Arintero, O.P., in the field of Mystical Theology, and more 
particularly on the part he played in promoting the devotion known 
in Spain as ‘El Amor Misericordioso.’ Father Arintero was the 
founder of the Spanish Dominican Review La Vida Sobrenatural. 
He died in 1928. His writings still exercise a profound influence 
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on questions of spirituality. His reputation for sanctity and his holy 
death have led to his cause of Beatification being introduced. 

Fr. A. Plé, O.P., Editor of La Vie Spirituelle, emphasised the 
value for our reviews of St. Thomas’s treatise on the virtues. It 
was essential to present his doctrine in a vital way, and as a whole. 
For that it was important to show how all the virtues were inter- 
connected, and dominated by the virtue of charity. The virtues 
set the soul in the great movement of all things back to God. 
It should be shown how each virtue grew, and became more 
dynamic, thus contributing to personal perfection and happiness. 
Each virtue might for that reason be called a ‘love’ that brings 
joy and satisfaction to the soul. A source of that growth should 
be found in the various circumstances surrounding each one’s life. 
Each virtue varied also according to sex, age, character, etc., and 
for that reason direction must be suited to special needs. 

_ Perhaps more interesting to readers of Doctrine and Life were 
the accounts presented of the state of Catholicity and spirituality 
in the different countries represented. 

Fr. J. J. McDonald, O.P., representing Cross and Crown, showed 
how the Encyclical on the Mystic Body in 1943, which stressed 
the need of deeper knowledge of the principles of spirituality, 
did much to promote interest in spiritual problems amongst the 
Catholics of the U.S.A. Merton’s The Seven Storey Mountain 
added a popular stimulus. Translations of Fr. Garrigou-Lagrange’s 
works, particularly The Three Ages of the Spiritual Life, and of 
Fr. Arintero’s Mystical Evolution in the Development and Vitality 
of the Church, made a tremendous impact on theologically-minded 
Americans. Summer schools for religious teachers, inaugurated 
by the Dominican Fathers had become a feature of this new 
movement in most of the larger cities. A Thomist Association 
for the laity had also made rapid progress. The ‘Institute of 
Spirituality’ for religious orders of men, which had 42 members 
in its first enrolment, increased last year to 174. Cross and Crown 
which began in 1948 had a circulation of 5,000. Its associated 
activity for the publication of noted works of spirituality had 
already two titles to its credit, namely, Fruits of Contemplation 
by Fr. Osende, O.P., and The Cross and the Christian by Fr. 
Regamey. The Sonat of the Christian Life by Fr. Louis of Grenada 


was in course of preparation. 
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4 A report on ‘Catholicity in Spain,’ by Fr. Marullen, O.P., 
Regent of Studies in Valencia, insisted on the anti-religious motive 
in the Spanish War. Today, after four years of a Republic and 
three of struggle against the Reds, Spain’s position was that of a 
nation officially Catholic. Negatively that meant the abolition of 
all that was anti-Catholic, the ousting of dechristianising influences 
or propaganda through Radio, Cinema, Press, Stage, etc. Positively 
it implied the acceptance of the Canon Law of the Church in 
regard to marriage, education, liberty of the Church, or any matter 
affecting Church and State. Generalissimo Franco, himself a 
most fervent Catholic, in alliance with the Hierarchy, sought the 
restoration of the Catholic tradition in accord with the national 
) ideal of historical Spain. For that reason religious teaching 
characterised all stages of education from primary to university. 
The State accepted responsibility for the rebuilding of ruined 
churches, seminaries, and convents. (It is estimated that 20,000 
churches were destroyed by the ’Reds). It also promoted by 
financial assistance all rechristianising influences, such as scientific 
research, books and periodicals. One of the most hopeful signs 
of Catholic revival in Spain was found in the providential increase 
in vocations. By way of illustration in one of the three Dominican 
Provinces in Spain, there were at the moment 138 students of 
philosophy, 120 of theology, and 80 novices. A convent of 
Dominican contemplative nuns which had a community of 14 
before the war, now numbered 7o. 

Yet in spite of this favoured Catholic position, the Church had 
a long and difficult road ahead. There still remained the serious 
social question. There were still the masses of unconverted 
amongst the intelligentsia and workers. A dearth of priests and 
‘religious still prevailed. (It is estimated that 6,000 secular priests 
and 16,000 religious were murdered by the Reds). But there was 
a growing consciousness of the need of reaching the masses. 
Lay Catholic action in offices and factories had begun to take effect. 

No less interesting was Fr. Henry’s report on conditions in 
France, especially in the light of recent happenings. Looking 
back over the last eighty years, an old, Dominican Father had said 
to him: “Tout est changé. On peut dire que la France est beaucoup 
7 plus catholique aujourd’hui.’ An interesting census taken on a 
Sunday at all the Paris Churches showed an attendance at Mass of 
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about 20% of the total population. The once prevailing anti- 
Catholicism and anti-clericalism was dead or dying. The evils 
personified in such as Voltaire and Renan had disappeared. The 
Church had no longer need to apologise for its existence. 

The cause of this change was mainly the shock of war. In the 
prison camps, especially of the officers, time was found for reading 
and study. The presence of many priests in these camps established 
contacts between priests and people. Many foreign soldiers of 
the occupying armies were fervent Catholics and gave example of 
their Catholicity. The brutality of occupation also drew the classes 
closer together. 

The new spiritual revival in France was characterised first of all 
by a strong desire to get back to the sources of Christian living, 
especially the Bible, rather than depend on theological learning 
which seemed too closed, too distant. This trend made many seek 
simplicity in their religion, and created a revulsion from mere 
devotional practices. This was also evident in a desire for severity 
rather than of ornament in the churches. It led also to a suppressing 
of class distinction, for example in the celebration of marriages. 
What was most desired was authenticity through the literal 
application of the teaching of the Gospel. This was notable in the 
practice of fraternal charity, specially towards the poor, through 
a Christian community movement. A new type of missionary zeal 
for the conversion of the pagan masses of the French people had 
already made itself felt. ‘The order of the day in Catholic France 
was the missionary parish. The old, parochial activities of clubs, 
sports, etc., had disappeared. To be a Catholic one now had to be 
missionary. It was this new spirit which inspired the ‘Worker 
Missions’ and the ‘Priest-Worker’ movement, which were the 
core of the Christian community. It was amongst these groups 
that the recall of the Priest-Workers was most keenly felt. Many 
wept when their priest had to leave. ‘C’était trés dur.’ 

At the conclusion of the Conferences prayers were offered for 
Fr. Scherzer, Director of the Czechoslovak review, who, as far 
as is known, is still held prisoner in a concentration camp. 

A.M.C. 
Note.—Next issue of DOCTRINE AND LIFE will publish synopsis of 
conference given by Fr. Crofts, O.P., at Salamanca, entitled:— 
‘The Irish Way according to Thomist principles of Spirituality.’ 
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THE HEART OF THE WORLD 


By Dom AgrLrep Watkin, (Monk of Downside Abbey). 
(Burns Oates, London). 7/6. 
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WHAT LAW AND LETTER KILL 
The Spiritual Teaching of Fr. Francis Devas, S.J., edited by PHimip 


CARAMAN, S.J. 
(Burns Oates, London), 10/6. 
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‘THE HEART of the world is Christ. No Christian doubts that, and yet 
only a book of thoughts like these can awaken in one’s soul a full apprec- 
iation of what it means. It is the constant thought of St. Paul—apart 
rom Christ we are without hope, without God in this world. Dom 
Aelred Watkin says: ‘Apart from Christ we live in a world of impenetrable 
mystery, of utter obscurity; a world without meaning, a world of shifting 
phenomena, a world of death, of danger, of darkness.’ (p. 94) 

The author warns the critics in his foreword that his thoughts are 
not intended for professional theologians or controversialists. This is 
merely an apology for the non-use of theological terminology, and not 
an anticipated rebuff to all who might question points of doctrine. But 
it is surely a remarkable thing that in a book which covers most aspects 
of the mystery of the Word made Flesh, so much can be put in a new 
and challenging fashion, without any deviation from the doctrine of the 
Church. So many of us find in stodginess the easiest way to orthodoxy, 
that I feel the courage of Dom Aelred’s intelligence deserves our praise. 

The practical implications of the doctrine are not overlooked, and 
still they do not leave one with the depressing feeling of being goaded 
towards a strenuously deliberate life. ‘We look at what we are commanded 
to do and plunge into these commands for their own sake, knowing 
them to be the dictates of love and the paths to our fulfilment .... In 
the depths, then, of the human heart made one with Christ, there is 
no conflict between law and love.’ (p. 80) One senses the Pax Benedic- 
tina. Conflict is on the surface of our being. ‘Sin has disintegrated us. 
We are a mass of uncoordinated desires and wishes, of powers working 
as often as not against each other. Our hearts, where alone our real 
fulfilment lies, are obscured by a thousand promptings of lesser loves 
and selfish desires.’ (p. 23) 

Nowadays when so many of us ‘pass rudderless from one episode to 
another, passively seeking for means “‘to pass the time’’,’ this book with 
_ its all-in-one-piece outlook on the Christian life is a welcome newcomer 
to the mystical section of our libraries. It bears the stamp of solidity 
and clarity which we associate with the Benedictine school of spirituality. 
One remembers the works of Abbot Vonier, Dom Marmion, Dom Aelred 
Graham and now, here is a short but most valuable work from Dom 
~ Watkin. 
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Altogether different in approach is this book of short meditation 
edited from the notes of Father Francis Devas S.J. by a colleague, Father 
Philip Caraman. As one may guess from his letters of decoration, D.5.O., 
O.B.E., M.C., Father Frank Devas was a chaplain in the first world 
war. He was always a dynamic personality, whose affectionate nature 
brought him much anxiety of soul, One feels that he speaks of himself 
when he says about the sudden conversions that come our way: ‘it comes 
without any speech, it comes in a moment... . ‘Then I can forget myself 
altogether because the object of my love is lit up with the light of my love, 
and I have eyes to see the goodness of God independently of myself,’ 

In the one hundred and thirteen reflections all kinds of practical points 
in the life of grace are touched upon, ‘They are put so briefly and in 
such simple language that I feel the book would be particularly excellent 
for the meditation of lay-folk and for beginners in the religious life. — 
We meet Father Devas in each of the reflections; his thought is deeply @ 
personal, and there are, of course, the occasional inaccuracies of the 
preacher, [or instance, in the first reflection we read: ‘What does Our 
Lord mean when He speaks about the letter of the law being useless, 
and the spirit everything?? Our Lord had to be much more subtle than 
that in dealing with the law. 

May I pay special tribute to the publisher’s excellent work? Complete 
with a ribbon-marker, delightfully spaced paragraphs and bold print, 
the presentation leaves nothing to be desired in a book which will be used 
most frequently in the dim light of the morning meditation. 

ues 


MARY’S PART IN OUR REDEMPTION 
By Mer. Canon G, D. Smitu, D.D., Pu.D. 
(Burns Oates). 12/6. 


THIS REVISED EDITION of Canon Smith’s study of Our Lady’s position 
in the plan of redemption is very opportune and welcome. ‘Though by 
no means popular in style, it is well within the reach of the educated 
layman for whom it is intended, and will provide him with a clear idea 
of what is certain in the Church’s teaching and tradition on the Mother 
of God, At the same time it is no harm to warn his non-theological 
readers that the part assigned by Canon Smith would be regarded as 
a bare minimum by many present-day theologians. For instance, he 
denies her any effective cooperation in the actual work of redemption 
itself; her cooperation did not differ essentially from that of all the faithful, 
being limited to the application of the fruits of her Son’s sacrifice. He 
writes: ‘We must assign to her a co-redemptive activity of essentially 
the same order as that which belongs to the other members of the 
mystical body’ (p. 103) and again: ‘Mary shared far more fully than any 
other could ever share, but in the same way in which all members share, 
the meritorious and expiatory activity of the Head’ (p, 108). True 
enough, he insists that Our Lady’s cooperation was ‘unique’ but by that he 
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‘Jeans that her charity and her sufferings in union with Christ being 
greater than that of any other member, she has the first place in helping to 
apply the merits of His Passion. In other words, Mary’s cooperation in 
Christ’s redemptive work is unique not in kind but only in degree. Being 
herself one of the redeemed, she could not cooperate formally in the 
objective work of Redemption. 

As against Canon Smith’s position, there is the fact that Mary did 
actually give a real and absolutely unique cooperation towards the actual 
work of the Redemption itself. It was through her free consent that the 
Redeemer came on earth. As Canon Smith himself puts it: ‘Mary’s 
motherhood is not to be considered as a merely physical function; it is 
a fully human and deliberate act, such as no other motherhood has ever 
been. Mary’s motherhood is the direct outcome of a free choice on her 
part, the willing acceptance of what had been expressly revealed to her 
jas the divine will. It is an office deliberately undertaken by her in obed- 

ience to God’s command: and, therefore, the Incarnation, with all its 
consequences is made dependent upon the consent of Mary, a consent which 
it was in her power to withhold’ (p. 61, Italics ours). Again, as the author 
quotes from the present Pope’s Encyclical on the Mystical Body: ‘She 
too it was who, immune from all sin whether personal or inherited .. . . 
offered Him on Golgotha to the Eternal Father together with the holocaust 
of her maternal rights and motherly love.’ It is hard to see how we have 
not here a genuine formal cooperation by Our Lady in the objective 
work of Redemption, however such cooperation is to be explained. 
Canon Smith’s position would mean that Our Lady’s free and deliberate 
Motherhood of the Redeemer and her free sacrifice of her maternal 
rights added nothing essential to the nature of her cooperation, making 
it no different in kind from that of any of us. Yet it is to these facts that 
the Popes appeal above all when they speak of Mary’s unique cooperation. 
And, it is only in the last place that, for example, Pope Pius XII mentions 
that form of cooperation which we can all have in common with Mary, 
though in a lesser degree. ‘She, finally, true Queen of Martyrs, by 
bearing with courageous and confident heart her immense weight of 
4) sorrows, more than all Christians, filled up those things which are wanting 

of the sufferings of Christ for His Body, which is the Church’ (Encyclical, 

Mystice Corporis). 

In view of the Papal utterances above, it certainly looks as if we must 
assign to Our Lady a greater cooperation than Canon Smith thinks 
possible, and follow the view of what he calls ‘a very great number of 
learned theologians’ who maintain that Mary is our co-redemptrix in 
the sense that, with Christ and under Christ, she paid the ransom which 
freed us from the bondage of Satan and opened for us the realm of grace. 

If the author seems over-cautious in his: approach to the problem of 
this—and other aspects of Mary’s role in the acquisition and distribution 
of grace that of course is due solely to his anxiety to safeguard the absolutely 

- unique character of Our Lord’s redemptive work. His book breathes 
the most filial devotion to Our Blessed Lady and joy in her glorious 
“aprerogatives. It will inspire something of the same devotion and joy 
‘in those who give it the careful study it deserves. A.M.M. 
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THE GIFT OF GOD © 
By FaTHerR Joun Morson, O.C.R. 


(Mercier Press). 188 pp. 12/6, 


WHILE THIS STUDY of Sanctifying Grace can be put to many uses, its 
chief purpose is to show that the definitions of the doctrine contain 
no more than is to be found in the writings of the New Testament. This 
purpose makes for a presentation of the subject which is somewhat 
unusual. The author invites us to put ourselves in the position of the 
infant Church with only the primary sources of the teaching to call upon 
and to follow the process of dogmatic clarification. Accordingly, one | 
of the features of the study is the chronological order in which the writings 


of the New Testament are examined; another is the critical treatment 


; 
: 


which never takes any of those liberties with the literal sense suggested gy 
by texts of later date. In all it may be described as a new type of study, 

giving a detailed and systematic course of Scripture, while keeping to — 
one point all through. ia 

While it readily wins the attention of those engaged in teaching the — 
word of God, seekers of popular spiritual reading may not find it attractive — 
at first sight. This is due in part to the fact that the doctrine of Sanc- 
tifying Grace is not very easy or widely known; in part to the fact that 
this book has many of the qualities that mark a commentary and a book 
of reference; but chiefly to the nature ofthe inductive method which 
demands that earlier statements of Our Saviour and His apostles be 
considered for the most part on their own merits. 

The inductive method is well suited to a subject like this where mystery 
abounds and metaphor so frequently called upon to bring divine things 
in some way within human ken. It isn’t as if the conclusions were already 
well known, when a retracing of steps becomes an intellectual exercise 
or a course of apologetics. Full though revelation now is, the Holy © 
Spirit has yet to make all things clear; and it is not merely the fact that — 
Christ used the inductive method that warrants an approach of a similar — 
kind now that we have heard the last of the inspired words on the subject. 

Let the reader peruse the chapters in reverse order if he will; there is 
something to be said for it. ‘The author, however, has largely achieved — 
the effect aimed at by this procedure. This he does by the very care 
he exercises to safeguard the literal interpretation from the influence © 
of utterances yet unspoken. ‘The result is that we see the Holy Ghost 
doing what Christ said He would do, enabling us to see the deeper meaning 
of Christ’s earlier teaching, and leading us, too, to admire the patient 
love and the perfect wisdom behind the graduated course of instruction 
He gave concerning the gift He brought. 

Our preoccupation with method leaves us with little opporttinity to 
treat of particular points. Mention must be made, however, of the excellent 
use made of Hoare’s reconstructed gospel of St. John. The commentary 
based on it and the synthesis of New Testament doctrine on Grace 
drawn from it are worthy of a separate publication. Vig 
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JTHE TRINITY IN OUR SPIRITUAL LIFE 

By Dom CoL_umBa MarMIon 

Edited by Dom Raymond Thibaut. Translated by Fergus Murphy. 
(Mercier Press). Hotes 


IN A RECENT article in the Catholic press, Mr. F. J. Sheed stated, as a 
fact known to him from long experience on the Catholic Evidence platform, 
that ordinary people can be held spellbound by the doctrine of the Blessed 
Trinity; that, in fact, it interests them more than any other topic of its 
kind. 

Such interest is quite understandable. There could be no more sublime 
object for man’s mind than the intimate life of God, for the vision of which 
he is made. But we may be permitted to wonder how many preachers 
can hold an audience spellbound or even attentive while dealing with 


} this mystery. The difficulties are undeniable. Yet, if so fundamental 


a dogma is to be put within the layman’s grasp, they must be overcome. 

The latest volume of Dom Marmion provides welcome aid in this 
task. It is not a new work of his, but a collection from his published 
works of texts relating to the Blessed Trinity, together with extracts 
from his letters and private notes. But, it is something more. It contains 
some original pages on the Trinity written by Dom Marmion at a time 
when he had become deeply aware of the significance of this mystery 
for the spiritual life. These few pages on the manner of honouring the 
Blessed Trinity and of acting in such a way that all our spiritual life 
may consist of a perpetual Gloria Patri are of exceptional value and 
culminate in an act of consecration to the Blessed Trinity. It is around 
the words of this act of consecration that the various extracts from his 
other works are arranged to form a commentary. 

To have in one volume the teaching of this great master of the spiritual 
life on the mystery of the Blessed Trinity is something well worth while. 
To have it in so attractively produced a volume as the present one assures 
.us of good value for the price. 

B.M.D. 


WHY I BECAME A PRIEST 

‘Edited by George L. Kane with an Introduction by James Cardinal 
McGuigan. 

(Browne and Nolan Ltd., Dublin). pp. xxiii + 189 12/6. 


A priest, who had spent forty laborious and fruitful years as a missionary 
in the tropics, paid a visit to the Cistercian Monastery, Mount Melleray, 
Co. Waterford. He was edified, but not attracted, by the austere lives 
of the monks. As he was driving away he remarked to his friend: “hanks 
be to God that my mother did not live at the foot of this hill, or it is in 
there I’d have been!’ 
__ The priest was not implying that his had been a ‘mother’s vocation’; 
rather was he asserting that God’s Providence directs a vocation through 
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out by most of the nineteen contributors to this symposium on the priestly 
vocation. 

The answer to ‘Why I became a Priest’ must necessarily be as vague 
and unsatisfactory as the answer to ‘Why I got married.’ To the latter 
question, most people could only answer that they wished to be married, 
that they met a suitable partner and that they were married. Very few 
would say that they had in mind God’s command to ‘increase and 
multiply,’ that they were planning to bring new human beings into the 
world to mould them for this life and for heaven. So, too, the priest 
can only answer that he wished to become a priest, he found a particular 
form of the priesthood which suited him and he became a priest. Of 
course, the desire to be a priest is not inherent in nature like the desire 
to marry. The only explanation is that it is a supernatural desire im- 
planted there by God. Looking back on the beginnings of their vocations 
the priests contributing to this book cannot offer any explanation why 
God should have implanted the desire in them. Most of them attribute 
* some influence to their parents and to their home, to their school or maybe 
to some particular priest. But why God should have had them born 
of such parents and brought up in such environment, no one can answer. 
The answer lies with God, because ‘You have not chosen me, but I 
have chosen you.’ And it is a perpetual mystery to the average priest 
why God should have chosen him rather than the many others, whom 
he knew to be more noble and more virtuous characters. 

The authors of this symposium wisely take the question as meaning 
‘Why God chose me to be a priest,’ and each gives his personal impressions 
of the work of the priest in the harvest of souls, which is the ultimate 
reason why God chose them. The combined contributions on the priest- 
hood, on its meaning, its glory and its work in the modern world are 
very inspiring, and should prove to be the providential means used by 
God to implant the desire for the priesthood in many a young heart. 


L. M. McC, 
THE EAR OF GOD 
By Patrick J. Peyton, Congregation of the Holy Cross. 
(Clonmore & Reynolds, 1954). Cloth 8/6. Wrappers 5/-. 


FATHER PEYTON is big news these days. He has the eyes and the 
ears of men turned towards him. ‘What,’ one might ask, ‘is the secret 
of his phenomenal success?’ 

The title of this book would seem to indicate the source from which 
has stemmed this world-crusade of family prayer. For, Father Peyton 
realizes to the full that the eyes and the ears of heaven are ever watching 
over all the big men and little women that make up the kingdom of God. 
The guiding star of this 20th century apostle is that the supernatural 
enters into every sphere of human living—into Hollywood and its film- 
stars, no less than into homes and their families. 


ts 


the ordinary circumstances of early environment. His assertion is borne@) 
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’ The Ear of God tells the story of the Family Rosary Crusade in America 
Bnd other countries. It is a story beautifully told in the third person, 
by Father Peyton himself. One never seems to tire of that account of 
George Nelson, ‘the man with a wife and two small children, who did 
not have to be persuaded of the value of family prayer to the nation.’ 
And the pen-picture of Loretta Young saying: ‘Take your time, Father. 
I’m not going to walk out on you—what is it you’re trying to tell me?’ 
bears out the author’s claim that the world is full of men and women 
ready to help anyone who will become a Tramp for Our Lady! 

Apart from the ‘story’ part of this work, there are some fine chapters 
on the power of prayer, on the Hail Mary, and on the history of the 
Rosary. For those who like their spiritual reading simple and attractive, 
we heartily recommend this book. And if you have a friend who ‘would 
not dream of reading a spiritual book,’ here is the thing with which 
to start him off! 


G.M.H. 
MARGARET SINCLAIR 
May Rrra O’RourkKeE, y 
(Mercier Press). 59 pp. 3/6. 


THE cuit of Margaret Sinclair has spread far and wide since she died 
in 1925. She was an Edinburgh working girl who spent the last two 
years of her short life as a Poor Clare Extern Sister. Her type of holiness 
should appeal to many. She was a simple, unaffected, cheerful and 
practical person, who gave God the first place in her life. ‘Within her 
twenty-five years are compressed experiences so varied that most of 
us can discover in Margaret’s life a touch of similarity with our own.’ 
Young women, especially, should find in her one, with whom they have 
much in common, and be inspired to sanctify their daily lives like her. 
This short life will help to make the Servant of God better known. Her 
cause of beatification is proceeding. 

S.M.F. 


ROSEMARIE ALANNAH 
By Lawrence F. HARVEY. 
(Copies from the Frederick Press, South Frederick Lane, Dublin. 5/-). 


MR. LAWRENCE HARVEY is well known all over Ireland for his lectures 
on Our Lady of Fatima. It is amazing how much of Ireland he has seen 
on these missionary journeys. Naturally our country grew on his affections, 
and he wrote this little book, giving it a title which expresses his own 
personal love for Ireland—Rosemarie Alannah. Otherwise the title 
is a little unfortunate, because it hardly describes in any way the content 
of this book. For it is really a diary of Mr. Harvey’s journeys and exper- 
iences in Ireland. Attractively illustrated and neatly presented by the 
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Frederick Press, it makes good, entertaining reading. It strikes me asg 
a book that might be excellent as an English text for the senior classes 
of the Primary Schools. I say this because the author’s eye for interesting 
things is always open. One might have thought of Mr. Harvey as a 
slightly eccentric devotee of Our Lady and St. Philomena; but there is 
his chapter on Ballsbridge, the Horse Show and his own experiences 
in the saddle, and from this, of course, he emerges as a mystic with his 
feet firmly in the stirrups. 

J.T 


THEY LIVE THE LIFE 
By SisteR Mary Laurence, O.P. 
(Blackfriars Publications, London). pp. ix + 61. 2/6. 


SISTER MARY LAURENCE lives the life about which she writes, yet 
she talks the language of those to whom she writes. his pamphlet is 
her third in a series explaining the meaning and purpose of the religious 
life to the modern young woman. In the form of letters, which makes 
the style intimately personal, Sr. Mary Laurence shows the reasonableness 
of the lives lived by religious sisters. Cutting through all the traditional 
misconceptions and prejudices, she puts the religious life in its true 
perspective as the fullness of the Christian life. The pamphlet contains 
a wealth of truths which have a practical bearing on the daily lives of 
Catholics. Anyone should enjoy having their outlook refreshed by this 
refreshing pamphlet. 

L. McC. 


Make a point of reading 


HIBERNIA 


Ireland’s National Review and Magazine. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY—PRICE 6d. 
Annual Subscription 7/6 (U.S. & Canada $2.00) 


HIBERNIA is an independent Review of Current 
Affairs, intended for thinking men and women inter- 
ested in our Social, Economic and Cultural development. 
Informed articles on Home and Foreign Affairs, by 
leaders of contemporary thought, appear in every issue 
and there is also plenty of lighter fare by our foremost 
writers of Fiction. Regular monthly features include 
our Social Justice Review, Theatre, Cinema and Radio 
Commentary, Military Correspondent’s Survey and 
Book Review Section. 


THE MAGAZINE OF THE WELL-INFORMED 


Obtainable from newsagents or direct from 
HIBERNIA 
College Park Chambers, 
9-11-Nassau St., 
Dublin. 


NORAN« FLYNN 


The House % If you want value in 


Household Goods, 


Men’s 


FOR VALUE IN Syed aes 


Boys’ 


values. in 


Ladies’ Wear then you 
will find that you can do 
no better than come to 


Drapery Goods P" Moran and Flynn. The 


selection is huge and the 


See Our 


value is unbeatable. 


wine! Moran & Flynn Ltd. 


CAPEL ST. WESTLAND ROW AND PEARSE ST., 


DUBLIN 


CLERYS 


@ CLERICAL TAILORING 
Our cutters are experts in every detail of this 
work. Lounge Suits, Chester Suits, --Tonsure 
Suits, Plain and Roman Soutanes made to order. 

@ CLERICAL OUTFITTING 
Clerical Overcoats from 155/-; Clerical Hats 
from 22/6; Clerical Birettas in Cashmere from 
8/11, in Irish Poplin 12/6; Canonical Birettas made 
to order; Clerical Stocks from 8/11 to 12/6. 

@ CHURCH GOODS 
CRIBS for Churches and Convents, three figures, 
five figures and eleven. figures, all in various 
sizes. Also ODD FIGURES anda large variety 
of RELIGIOUS STATUES. 

@ CHURCH FURNISHING 
Vestments, Sacred Vessels, Brassware, Statues, 
Woodwork, Stations of the Cross and big variety 
of other Religious Goods. 


CLERY & CO. (1941) LTD. 


Denis Guiney, Managing Director 


\ McEvoys 


for 
HOUSE COAL, STEAM COAL, 
MACHINE TURF, HAND - WON 
TURF, COKE, TABLE POTATOES, 
CERTIFIED SEED POTATOES. 


SHEEHAN & SULLIVAN LTD. 


CORK 


21 MERCHANTS QUAY 
10 ANDERSONS QUAY . ’Phone : 
2 BACHELORS QUAY * 21655/6/7 
9 VICTORIA ROAD 


